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ct 


harpens Aids to Traders 


Measure Creates Conditions for Betterments in the Service 
and Gives Business More Active Role in Shaping Policy as 
Broad-Gage Board is Created to Provide Functional Supervision 


HE FOREIGN SERVICE ACT of 

1946, Public Law 724, which will go 
into effect on November 13 of this year, 
is one of the most important laws en- 
acted by the 79th Congress. It has thus 
far been heralded mainly because it 
would raise the salaries in our Foreign 
Service, some of which have been the 
same since 1855, to match those of for- 


eign diplomats. It does much more, how- 


ever, to improve the quality and scope 
of the Foreign Service. 


Interagency Supervision 


The new law continues, with minor 
modifications, the present arrangements 
for centralized administration of the For- 
eign Service through the State Depart- 
ment. However, in recognition of the 
increasingly difficult and complicated job 
of our representatives abroad, it provides 
for more full and significant participa- 
tion in all phases of the diplomatic serv- 
ice by the Government agencies (Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor) on whose 
behalf substantial functions and services 
are performed abroad. 

Through such agencies, and their par- 
ticipation in the work of the new Board 
of the Foreign Service, American busi- 
ness, agriculture, and labor interests 
will now have a greater voice in deter- 
mining the functions, policies, and per- 
sonnel of our diplomatic and consular 
service. 


Advisory Committee 


It is interesting, too, to note that many 
improvements in the law were brought 
about, in part at least, by the effective 
cooperation with Government of a busi- 
hess advisory group. In particular, the 
Provisions broadening the scope, author- 
ity, and membership of the Board of the 
Foreign Service were added at the special 
instance of the Commerce and State De- 
partments, after the bill had already been 
introduced and reported on favorably by 


By NatuHan Ostrorr, General Coun- 
sel, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


a subcommittee of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. And these changes 
were accepted by the Congress primarily 
because they were presented as reflecting 
the views and recommendations of the 
Commerce-State Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Activities of the Foreign 
Service, as set forth in a report to the 
Secretaries of Commerce and State, pub- 
lished on March 8, 1946. 

The members of that Committee, 
which was established to provide a con- 
tinuing review of the trade-promotion 
activities of the Foreign Service, are 
affiliated with the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, United States Associates, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Council of American Importers, 
National Foreign Trade Council, and the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade. 
Their effectiveness and influence should 
be an encouragement to similar business 
advisory committees. And, through their 
continued assistance and advice, and 
that of other business groups as well as 
individual businessmen, the Department 
of Commerce, for example, will now be 
better able to bring to bear suggestions 
for improving the functions, methods, 
activities, and personnel of the Foreign 
Service to meet the current needs of 
American business. 


Board’s Vital Functions 


The membership of the new Board of 
the Foreign Service includes one repre- 
sentative each from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (the 
latter being a new addition) , three Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State, and the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. There 
is omitted the existing provision per- 
mitting the non-State members to serve 


only when matters bearing on the work 
of their respective departments are 
taken up, and also the superfluous re- 
quirement that such representatives, 
although designated by their respective 
Department heads, must be acceptable 
to the Secretary of State. 

It is intended that this Board should 
concern itself more with policy and gen- 
eral procedure than with operating de- 
tails and individual cases. However, its 
scope and authority are broad and flexi- 
ble enough to permit its participation, 
as required, in practically any situation 
arising in the administration of the Serv- 
ice. It was recognized by some of the 
Government officials and Members of 
Congress concerned with the drafting of 
the new law that some of its rather de- 
tailed provisions may prove unnecessarily 
rigid or restrictive. Accordingly, the 
reconstituted Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, in keeping: with its broader scope of 
authority, will be expected, and be able, 
to bring about any changes in the law 
or its administration that may, on the 
basis of actual experience, prove desir- 
able. 


Forward-Looking Provisions 


In addition to the foregoing, the bill 
already contained a number of other im- 
provements over the present provisions, 
besides raising salaries, in line with the 
recommendations of the aforementioned 
Advisory Committee—viz, providing for 
the appointment of officers in limited 
numbers directly to the middle and upper 
ranks, thus bringing in new blood from 
the side, as it were, as well as the bottom; 
raising the caliber of the Service through 
the “promotion-up or selection-out” sys- 
tem whereby Foreign Service officers. who 
are not regularly promoted will be re- 
tired, by reducing mandatory retirement 
to 60 instead of 65, and by providing vol- 
untary retirement at 50 after 20 years of 
service; and requiring Foreign Service 
officers to serve at least 3 of their first 
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15 years of service in the United States, 
as well as giving them home leave in this 
country after every 2 years abroad, so 
as to permit them to renew their first- 
hand knowledge of the United States. 

The new law comprises an almost com- 
plete revision and codification of the 
existing statutory provisions affecting 
the Foreign Service. It is believed, there- 
fore, that the following summary of its 
major provisions would be of general 
interest (section numbers are indicated 
in parentheses). 


Administrative Direction 


There is established (201) the position 
of Director General who, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
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is responsible for the administrative di- 
rection of the officers and employees of 
the Service. This job must, under the 
law, be filled by a Foreign Service officer. 
He will be assisted by a Deputy Director 
General (202), also appointed by the Sec- 
retary, but not necessarily from among 
Foreign Service officers. 


Policy Direction 


The existing Board of Foreign Service 
Personnel is replaced by a new Board of 
the Foreign Service (211). Its func- 
tions are broadened to include making 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
State on (1) the functions of the Serv- 
ice; (2) the policies and procedures to 
govern the selection, assignment, rating, 
and promotion of Foreign Service offi- 








Businessmen, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Foreign Service 


In this period of resumption of peacetime economic and commercial reporting, 
many changes are taking place in business conditions abroad, in the work of the 
Foreign Service, in the organization and work of the Department of Commerce, and 
in the needs of the international trading community of the United States. 

Ever-changing conditions in all countries make essential for our businessmen 
prompt knowledge of markets, sources of supply, agents and distributors throughout 
the world, and especially the pattern of trade being advocated and followed by all 
nations. Where certain data cannot be obtained after diligent effort, Foreign 

Service officers are asked to report that fact, since knowledge of inability to obtain 
| information is also of great importance to businessmen and the Department of 
Commerce. Efforts by Foreign Service officers toward immediate expansion of United 
States trade will be of direct benefit not only to our own businessmen but also to 
the nationals of almost every other country. 

To facilitate the rendering of the expanded services now required, the Office of 
International Trade was established last winter. All the activities in the inter- 
national field performed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were 
consolidated with the peacetime functions of the Foreign Economic Administration 
to establish a single centralized organization to promote the trade of the United 
States with the world. A parallel expansion and reorientation of some of the work 
performed by Foreign Service officers undoubtedly will be desirable if the United 
States trading community is to be served adequately. 

The Office of International Trade, recognizing the necessity of giving Foreign 
Service officers full information, will attempt (a) to provide missions with back- 
ground material and unpublished studies from time to time, (b) to include with 
inquiries, when possible, the reasons why the requested data are desired and how 
they will be useful, and (c) to inform Foreign Service officers of inadequacies in, or 
of appreciation for the more outstanding, reports received. The insufficiency of 
present staffs at many posts is recognized, and plans are under consideration for 
the purpose of increasing them as soon as possible. 

As evidence of its vital interest in their work abroad, the Office of International 
Trade will participate more actively in the selection, training, and promotion of 
economic counsellors, commercial attachés, and other economic and commercial 
reporting officers in the Foreign Service. This increased participation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is provided for by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as is outlined 
in the accompanying article by Mr. Ostroff. In recognition of its enlarged responsi- 
bilities in this field the Office of International Trade has established a Committee 
on the Foreign Service which will make recommendations to the Department’s repre- 
sentative on the Board of the Foreign Service concerning the functions of the Service; 
the policies and procedures to govern the selection, assignment, rating, and promotion 
of Foreign Service officers; the policies and procedures to govern the administration 
and personnel management of the Service; and will perform such other duties as 
are related to the work performed for the Department of Commerce by the Foreign 
Service. The Office of International Trade also hopes to complete arrangements 
which will permit it to send abroad for periods of several months at a time some 
of its key officers so that they can observe at first hand commercial and economic 
conditions in the various foreign countries. 

These developments, it is hoped, will yield closer relationships between the Office 
of International Trade and the Foreign Service, and will increase their joint efficiency 
in serving United States businessmen. 


EUGENE M. BRADERMAN, 
| Assistant Deputy Director for Trade Promotion. 
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cers; and (3) the policies and procedures 
to govern the administration and per- 
sonnel management of the Service, in ad. 
dition to other duties specifically pro- 
vided for, such as to pass on all appoint- 
ments of Reserve officers from outside 
the Government (522); and to review 
cases of involuntary separation from the 
Service for unsatisfactory performance 
(637). 


Services for Other Agencies 


The existing provisions of law con- 
cerning the specific services and func- 
tions performed by the Foreign Service 
for the Commerce and Agriculture De- 
partments, and other Government agen- 
cies, are replaced by a new provision 
whereby all such functions wil be deter- 
mined, from time to time, by regulations 
of the President or the Secretary of 
State (303, 311), upon recommendations 
of the Board of the Foreign Service. 

To keep such regulations up-to-date 
and to supervise the issuance of general 
and specific instructions thereunder will 
be one of the main jobs of the new Board. 
In carrying out its participation therein, 
the Department of Commerce will, as al- 
ready indicated, work closely with the 
aforementioned specialized Advisory 
Committee, and also with other trade 
groups and individual businessmen. 


Salaries 


The posts held by ambassadors and 
ministers will be classified, depending 
upon their importance in the foreign re- 
lationships of this country, into four 
classes (411): class I, $25,000 per annum 
(for example, London); class II, $20,000 
per annum (for example, Rome); class 
III, $17,500 per annum (for example, 
Cairo) ; and class IV, $15,000 per annum 
(for example, Managua). The present 
maximum salaries of ambassadors and 
ministers were fixed at $17,500 and $10,- 
000 in 1855, and it has been well known 
for years that only a man of considerable 
private means can afford to take an im- 
portant post such as London or Paris. 
Today the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington receives $70,000 tax free, while 
the American Ambassador in London 
receives total compensation, including 
allowances, of about $30,000, of which 
$17,500 is taxable. 

The present salaries of Foreign Service 
officers range from $3,271 (as of July 1, 
1946) to $10,000. These salaries were 
fixed by the Rogers Act of 1924, and, 
although they were increased by the gen- 
eral Federal pay raises of 1945 and 1946, 
they have fallen far behind the increases 
in the cost of living and the prevailing 
American standards for work of com- 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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Mexican Rails, Revamped, 


Hit Brisk Postwar Stride 


Mission That Helped Mexican National Railways Cope With War’s Tough 
Tasks Now Ends Its Work, and Broad View Shows Big Results Attained— 
With Whole Economy Benefited and Diversified Advances Still Going On 


LEAN SHOPS and the high-ball sign 

for open track are Mexican railroad 
slogans of the day as that nation’s re- 
vitalized 8,500-mile National Railways 
System assumes the major transporta- 
tion burden of Mexico’s expanding post- 
war industrialization, export and import 
trade. 

The general clean-up campaign started 
late in 1942, when Mexico decided that it 
could not bring the full weight of its 
war effort to bear against the Axis with- 
out strengthening its vital railroad sys- 
tem. The United States was deeply in- 
terested, too. This country had to rely 
on the Mexican railroads to haul an extra 
million tons a year of strategic materials 
of Mexican-Central American origin, 
north to our stockpiles. And, with U- 
boat marauders in the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico, making further depletions in 
shipping, most of which had already 
been diverted to war theaters, the United 
States was keenly interested in keeping 
rail-highway communications open to 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

In diplomatic notes exchanged Novem- 
ber 18, 1942, the two nations decided on 
a joint frontal attack on the problem 
presented by an overburdened Mexican 
Railway system. A United States Rail- 
way Mission was formed under the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs, National 
Railway technicians were mobilized, the 
two cooperative forces were briefed on 
the critical task ahead, and one of the 
most amazing rehabilitation jobs in rail- 
road history got under way. 


“Long View” Justified 


Administrators. of the railways and 
members of the United States Mission 
soon decided that the work should not 
be undertaken on any mere wartime 
stop-gap basis. It was foreseen that rail 
transportation of a first-class order 
would be needed in the postwar era to 
handle increased exports of Mexico’s vast 
mineral resources to the United States. 
In 1938, the last normal year before the 


By A. Epwarp Struntz, Information 
Officer, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs 


war, Mexico’s total exports to the 
United States were worth almost $125,- 
000,000, and imports from the United 
States reached $63,000,000. 

These figures accounted for two-thirds 
of Mexico’s total exports and imports in 
prewar years, with Germany beginning 
to knock hard at the Mexican market 
door. During the war, Mexico earmarked 
all of its strategic materials for United 
States consumption and stimulated pro- 
duction of materials not previously ex- 
ported in quantity, such as guayule, ixtle, 
medicinal plants, vegetable oils, ma- 
hogany and pine, and alcohol for export 
to the United States. 

This production, added to that of anti- 
mony, lead, copper, zinc, molybdenum, 
mercury, graphite, tin, arsenic, cadmium, 
tungsten, vanadium, and manganese— 
most of them heavy-percentage items in 
relation to world production—fiowed into 
the United States during the war years 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 extra 
tons per year. 

As the men engaged in the coopera- 
tive railroad rehabilitation program 





foresaw, this extra tonnage load shows 
no signs of falling off now that the war 
is over. It continues to hold firm and 
in some cases has increased. 

Mexican industry, meanwhile, is on 
the upsurge, with complementary activ- 
ity in the building trades. The number 
of factory employees rose from 390,000 
in 1940 to more than 512,000 in 1945, and, - 
over the same period, the factory pay 
rolls jumped from $113,674,000 (US) to 
$200,444,600. Last year the number of 
factories in Mexico was officially stated 
to be 28,513. In the year 1944 the output 
of all Mexican manufacturing activities 
had a value, in U. S. currency, of nearly 
$335,000,000. Heavy industry has, it is 
true, been sparse in Mexico, but the pro- 
duction of steel ingots rose from 163,000 
metric tons in 1938 to more than 200,000 
tons in 1945. Lack of cheap coal has been 
a handicap to expansion of heavy indus- 
try, but this disadvantage is being offset 
by the use of hydroelectric power. 


Burden on Rail Lines 


Here again, for this internal expan- 
sion of commerce, the railroads must 
bear the heavy burden. It is estimated 
that the Mexico City rail terminal alone 
handles 50 percent of all imports from 
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Modern station of the Mexican National Railways at San Luis Potosi. 
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the United States and 70 percent of all 
the domestic business of Mexico. Be- 
sides Veracruz, Tampico, and Progreso, 
there are numerous navigable ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coasts, 
and during 1940 more than 12,000 vessels 
of about 5,000,000 aggregate tons registry 
used these ports. Following a wartime 
semiparalyzation of sea commerce, ves- 
sels are again plying to Mexican harbors, 
and instances of port congestion have 
been frequent. Since population is 
densest in the Central Highlands, with 
Mexico City, Guadalajara, and Monter- 
rey ranking as the three largest cities 
(the Federal District had 1,893,808 peo- 
ple in 1944), railroads shuttling out from 
the capital as their hub must bear the 
burden of any increased sea commerce 
to the nation. 

Economic considerations of momen- 
tous import contributed therefore to the 
acute realization, several years ago, that 
Mexico’s railways must be effectively re- 
habilitated. The job was vigorously 
tackled and was most capably carried 
out. 


“Hard Going” at Start 


The story of the Mexican railways’ re- 
habilitation has “now-it-can-be-told” 
angles, because, all through the war and 
during an aftermath of indecision as to 
how much longer the United States Mis- 
sion should remain in Mexico, military 
security and diplomatic policy dictated 
Silence as to what was being done. But 
the Mission closed out its offices June 30, 
1946, leaving behind its contributions to 
cooperative activity which has placed the 
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Mexican National Railways in the fore- 
front of systems in this hemisphere—and 
some of the shop talk of how the job was 
done may now be told without hesitancy. 

Quietly, then, at the most crucial pe- 
riod of the war for the United Nations, 
the Mexican National Railways and the 
United States Railway Mission went to 
work. Their activities were so inter- 
locked in oneness of purpose that it is 
not necessary and is indeed scarcely pos- 
sible to distinguish between their accom- 
plishments. These come under the head- 
ing of “joint operations.”’ 

They found yards and terminals at 
Mexico City, Monterrey, San Luis Potosi, 
Aguascalientes, and the two big border 
terminals of Nuevo Laredo and Juarez 
choked with a glut of loaded and empty 
freight cars. Overstrained and in some 
cases antiquated locomotives were lined 
up in trains of 40 to 50 at roundhouses, 
awaiting repairs that, for lack of ma- 
terial and time, would only give them a 
few hours of service before the next 
break-down. Track, not new enough or 
heavy enough to bear the sudden weight 
of wartime transport, was giving way un- 
der the torture. Old or rotten crossties 
hung half suspended from the worn rails 
over uneven rock ballasting of rights-of- 
way. Derailments and wrecks were oc- 
curring each of the 24 hours of each day. 
Down on the Sureste Division, trains 
crept along at the precarious rate of 10 
miles an hour. Rail and shop yards 


everywhere were cluttered with car and 
locomotive wreckage, with old boilers, 
axles, couplings, worn-out shop-machin- 
ery parts. 





Roundhouse and yard shops of the rehabilitated Mexican Naticnal Railways System are as 
clean and well organized as any. The scene shown here is at the Nonoalco yards in 


Mexico City. 
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Problems Tackled Vigorously 


Rehabilitation teams—about two. 
thirds of their personnel consisting of 
Mexican technicians, the rest experts 
drafted from the United States rajj- 
roads—fanned out all along the system. 
They lengthened sidings and revamped 
switch yards to bleed off terminal clots 
that were keeping cars billed out to in- 
dustry blocked anywhere from 4 to 6 
months. New locomotives, cars, bridge 
steel, were obtained from the United 
States. Slag from Mexico’s many smelt- 
ers was found to make excellent ballast 
and was employed to steady heavy track 
for many miles of speedy operation. 

While all this was taking place under 
the open sky and in dispatchers’ offices, 
an equally intense drama of mechanical 
engineering began to unfold in the smoke, 
soot, and clamor of foundry, forge and 
machine shop, storeroom and round- 
house. 

Drawing heavily on a natural aptitude 
for mechanical proficiency, found in 
abundance among the Mexican shop- 
men, the rehabilitation teams brought in 
modern machine repair tools when they 
could buy them, or built them from 
standard plans when they could not be 
imported. They set up standard prac- 
tices of welding, engine inspection and 
repair, forging and heat treatment. 
From this cooperative team work there 
soon emerged a reclamation plant for 
superheater units, locally built locomo- 
tive-tire turning tools, spring-forging 
and tempering shops, a stay-bolt and 
other manufacturing plants. 


Salutary Results Appear 


Soon locomotives lined up for repairs 
in trains of 30 to 40 at Nonoalco yards 
in Mexico City, San Luis Potosi, Monter- 
rey, Aguascalientes, and other key rail 
points, were being refitted and sent back 
on the line. Nonoalco roundhouse alone 
now services 18 to 20 freight locomotives 
a day under the watchful eye of Foreman 
Pedro R. Gonzalez. Nonoalco has its own 
plant for turning out carbon-vanadium 
drive and valve rods operating under 
Foreman Luis Sanchez Garcia, at a rate 
which services 15 locomotives of all 
classes a month. In this big Mexico City 
yard—which might be “a slice cut out of 
Pittsburgh”—electrically driven, individ- 
ually controlled machines are doing 
away with overhead shop drive; auto 
hoists and cranes scurry about over con- 
crete runways, doing the work that used 
to be done by hand or jury rig in the 
muck of dirt or cinder flooring. 

Still at Nonoalco, Warehouseman 
Felipe Arteaga Sosa, with 25 years senior- 
ity in the National Railways System, has 
realized often-voiced dreams of 15 years’ 
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standing. The rehabilitation teams were 
quick to grasp his plans for doubled stor- 
age space for locomotives and shop spare 
parts and material. All he asked for, and 
got, was the right to add a mezzanine 
to a lofty old warehouse, In no time at 
all the building was converted from a 
half-empty barn of a place to an orderly 
store for classified material which had 
hitherto been kicking around the yards. 
Carrying on from there, the cooperative 
workers built all-weather concrete run- 
ways in flower-stem formation, to handle 
the steady flow of spare parts from box- 
car to storage shed. Boiler plate, steel 
sheets, and beams which had been 
stacked wherever it was convenient were 
sorted and racked according to classifica- 
tion. Warehouseman Arteaga Sosa feels 
that his part of the war began to be won 
right then and there. 


Achievements at Many Points 


Up in Monterrey, terminal for rail lines 
to Matamores, Tampico, Mexico City, 
and Torreon, a car and caboose building 


plant took shape as the big “old yard” ’ 


droned on about its normal business. 
There also appeared a Diesel-engine re- 
pair shop. The “new yards” on the out- 
were installed at Aguascalientes, with 
slag, and rail was laid to take care of 
1500 freight cars. In the roundhouse 
and repair shops, stepped-up schedules 
allowed for the servicing of 40 steam loco- 
motives a day. 

A caboose and freight-car building 
plant, and passenger-coach repair shop, 
were installed at Aguascalientes, with 
modern devices built either in the United 
States, or on hand, to speed the work. 
Aguascalientes soon boasted its own 
stay-bolt factory, and batteries of steam- 
driven hammers for pounding out 
springs, drive shafts, side-rods, and the 
like. With approximately 4,000 men at 
work in its railroad yards and shops, 
Aguascalientes, lying in the geographi- 
cal center of Mexico, seems destined to 
become one of the country’s greatest 
railroad centers. 

And San Luis Potosi—its gleaming 
white, glass-brick and chrome-fitted 
passenger station serving as a beacon 
for the rail tourist—is humming with 
shop and reclamation-plant activity, as 
a result of the wartime cooperative work. 
Here the reclamation plant is credited 
with savings, not known in prewar 
years, of more than $1,000,000 in manu- 
facturing equipment and parts from 
broken or cast-off material. 

The wheel bearing plant alone pro- 
duces 212 new bearings a day from old 
or damaged stock. In the valve-restora- 
tion plant, 250 steam and water valves 
are put in new condition every day. 
Over in the noisy forge, with a dozen or 
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Group of Mexican National Railways system officials view locomotive air-brake machinery in 
the school for railroad employees installed with the collaboration of the U. S. Railway 
Mission at Buena Vista Station, Mexico City. The school already has 2,700 enrollments. 


more steam hammers punctuating the 
general din, switch points and frogs are 
turned out in steady flow, cutting in half 
the cost of these vital devices to the 
National System. The San Luis Potosi 
plants turn out their own hand cars, 
track levels, sledges, brake beams and 
rods. Air-hose couplings are restored to 
full usefulness, journal boxes are re- 
paired at the rate of 200 a month, ball- 
bearing jacks are put back in Service, 
every nut and bolt that previously might 
have been discarded is put to practical 
use. 


Railway Education Program 


The developments and conditions cited 
above, along with other factors, were 
determinants in the decision of the 
United States Railway Mission and the 
National Railways System chieftains to 
project their railroad rehabilitation pro- 
grams on a backdrop of economic depth 
and detail. 

The Railway Educational Bureau pro- 
gram is one of the longest of these long- 
range programs. It brings into sharp 
focus Mexican aspirations for a railroad 
system second to none and handled by 
men technically equipped to keep steady 
pace with progressive economic and rail 
transportation developments. 

Its first classroom and technological 
demonstration center was inaugurated 
February 1, 1946, by National Railways 
General Manager Pablo M. Hernandez 
and U. S. Mission Chief Robert J. de 
Camp, in the presence of a score of Cab- 
inet officers and railway officials. The 


school already has 2,700 enrolled. This 
amazingly thriving chapter is housed in 
a converted mail station. Other class- 
rooms and technical demonstration 
centers will be opened at Aguascalientes, 
Matias Romero, San Luis Potosi, Mon- 
terrey, Guadalajara, and Puebla—all 
railroad centers. 

In addition, three Instruction Cars are 
being fitted out with visual-aid and 
sound devices to carry the message of 
better railroading to the more remote 
branches of the National System, and 
to serve as mobile examination halls for 
students taking correspondence courses 
in the school. 

Within 2 years, or as fast as school 
centers can be constructed and instruc- 
tors properly trained, enrollments are 
expected to reach 10,000. Authorities 
reach this conclusion on the basis of in- 
quiries concerning the School from in- 
terested persons among the 55,000 em- 
ployees of the National Railways. 


Practical and Comprehensive 


Seven main courses are now offered 
the employees. They range from 18 to 
60 months in length. They are open to 
all railroad employees and their rela- 
tives. Thus, the son of a railroad man 
who wants to take up railroading as his 
life work can have the advantages of 
thorough technical schooling to add to 
the lessons learned by his father in the 
oldtimers’ ‘‘school of hard knocks.” 

These courses embrace everything 
from simple shop mechanics and simplé 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Argentina Moves 


for World Airways 


Great Progress Has Been Made in Argentine Civil Aviation in 
Recent Months—the Secretariat of Aeronautics was Created; 
the Basic Air Policy of the Government Was Laid Down; One 
Company Was Given Control of International Operations, and 
Three Mixed Companies Were Organized for Domestic Service 


N ALL PROBABILITY the most mo- 

mentous period in the history of civil 
aviation in Argentina began early in 
1945. On January 4 of that year the 
Secretariat of Aeronautics was created as 
a separate third branch of the armed 
forces of the nation, and to its jurisdic- 
tion were transferred all matters per- 
taining to civil aviation. 


Bylaws for Mixed Companies 
On April 27, 1945, by decree No. 9358 
45, the basic air policy of the Government 
was laiddewn. The following views were 
stressed: (1) That domestic operations 
should be undertaken preferably by the 
Government directly, or by mixed-public- 
and-private capital enterprises; (2) that 
bilateral reciprocity should control Ar- 
gentina’s international aviation connec- 
tions; (3) that the infrastructure belongs 
completely to the Government; and (4) 


By Rutx C. Lesuir, Industry Analy- 
sis Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Prepared from Reports by 
WituiaM Leonnart, U. S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires) 


that shareholders and employees should 
be native Argentines. 

Compulsory bylaws were established by 
the Government for mixed aviation com- 
panies which wish to operate in Argen- 
tina. These bylaws provide for the nam- 
ing by the Government of the president, 
vice president, and one-third of the di- 
rectors of each company; establish a 
rigid form of Government control of 
management and operations; impose 
maximum profit limits, guarantee min- 
imum returns, exclude as shareholders 
any individuals who own stock in any 





Airport station at Salta, in northwestern Argentina. 


other transport company which has a 
monopoly in its zone of operation; and 
compel dissolution at the end of 20 years 
with all property passing to the Govern- 
ment at the original purchase price less 
amortizations effected during the period, 
except that immovable property is to be 
paid for at “fair” market price. 

Three mixed aviation companies have 
now been established for domestic service 
in accordance with the compulsory by- 
laws as decreed by the Government. The 
first of these was formed in February 
1946 when the Corporacion Sudameri- 
cana de Servicios Aéreos was trans- 
formed into such a company. The new 
name given the company is the Sociedad 
Mixta Aviacion del Litoral Fluvial, Ar- 
gentina (ALFA). The zone assigned to 
the company is comprised of the north- 
ern part of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
part of the Provinces of Santa Fe, Entre 
Rios, and Corrientes, and all of the ter- 
ritories of Chaco, Formosa, and Misiones. 
The ALFA was later given permission to 
extend its operations into Paraguay 
(Asuncion) and Uruguay ‘(Montevideo 
and Colonia). 

Sociedad Mixta Lineas Aéreas Argen- 
tinas Nordeste (L. A. A. N.), the second 
mixed company, also was established in 
February and is expected to begin opera- 
tions in September. Its zone of influence 
is made up of the western part of the 
Province of Buenos Aires and the Prov- 
inces of Cordoba, San. Luis, Mendoza, 
San Juan, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, 
Salta, Jujuy, La Rioja, and Catamarca. 

On April 13, 1946, the third mixed 
aviation company for domestic services 
was established by the reorganization of 
Aeroposta Argentina. The zone assigned 
to it is composed of the southern and 
southwestern part of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, Comodora Rivadavia, Rio 
Negro, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra 
del Fuego. The new company will be 
called the Sociedad Mixta Aeroposta Ar- 
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gentina, and will carry on the principal 
route of the old Aeroposta Argentina 
(Buenos Aires, Comodoro Rivadavia, Rio 
Gallegos, and Rio Grande) and the route 
which had been served by the southern 
pranch of Lineas Aéreas del Estado 
(LADE), from Buenos Aires to Lago Ar- 
gentino. A period of 150 days was given 
the company in which to modify its 
bylaws to conform to the compulsory 
bylaws established for such mixed 
companies. 

With the formation of these three 
mixed companies, Argentina apparently 
becomes, for the time being at least, a 
closed country insofar as the develop- 
ment of other domestic air services is 
concerned. 


Unique Experiment 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments, aS well as one of the most enig- 
matic puzzles in hemispheric or world 
aviation, is presented by FAMA (Flota 
Aérea Mercante Argentina—Argentina’s 
Merchant Fleet of the Air), authority 


for the creation of which was established . 


by Government decree No. 34,682/45 of 
December 31, 1945. The decree author- 
ized the creation of FAMA as a mixed 
public-private entity on the basis of the 
Army commercial service, Lineas Aéreas 
del Estado (LADE), which was at the 
same time designated as the executive 
instrument of the international air pol- 
icy of the Government. 

(Decree No. 4,157/46 of February 8, 
1946, authorized the functioning of 
FAMA, and established its initial capital 
at 150,000,000 pesos ($37,500,000), 50,- 
000,00 pesos to be supplied by the Na- 
tional Government and 100,000,000 pesos 
by public subscription to the common 
stock of the new company. The same 
decree approved the bylaws for FAMA, 
which in general follow those established 
for mixed private-State domestic avia- 
tion companies. However, several modi- 
fications give FAMA certain privileges 
and a general latitude not permitted the 
domestic companies. 

The board of directors of FAMA will 
maintain the same proportion as is fol- 
lowed in the supply of capital—that is, 
one-third Government and two-thirds 
private interests—the Government hav- 
ing the right to name the president and 
the vice president of the company. Both 
the Government-named officials and the 
Secretariat of Aeronautics are empow- 
ered to suspend or veto a decision be- 
lieved contrary to official policy. 

Under the pattern established for Ar- 
gentine aviation, air companies may be 
established only with State participation 
and, in return for yielding to the Gov- 
ernment the management and control of 
the enterprises involved, receive conces- 
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An international airplane over the famous “Christ of the Andes.” 


sions of routes or zones of influence and 
a fixed minimum return on capital in- 
vestment. In the case of FAMA, mini- 
mum interest has been fixed at 5 percent, 
to be reviewed at the end of 5 years, and 
to be subsequently fixed at a rate of 1 
percent higher than that paid on bonds 
of the National Mortgage Bank. This 
guarantee of 5 percent return, however, 
is affected by provisions for the compul- 
sory liquidation of the company at the 
expiration of a period of 30 years. At 
that time the company’s real property 
is to be appraised and the value estab- 
lished under conditions then current; all 
other goods and chattels belonging to 
the company are to be paid for at the 
original cost less any amortization ef- 
fected over the 30-year period. 


Special Provisions 

FAMA, the declared “executive instru- 
ment of the international air policy of 
the Government of the Nation, has for its 
principal object the creation and ex- 
ploitation of an Argentine system of in- 
ternational air communications with the 
South American Continent and the other 
nations of the world and the exercise 
of rights of reciprocity which foreign 


governments, whose air lines arrive or 
may arrive in the country, authorize or 
may authorize.” It would thus appear 
that FAMA will be given exclusive con- 
trol of Argentina’s international air con- 
nections for an indeterminate period. 
FAMA alone is assigned the reciprocal 
rights which Argentina possesses or an- 
ticipates. Provision is made for en- 
trance of other Argentine international 
air lines into FAMA’s spheres after 
FAMA has established and is operating 
the international trunk routes that Ar- 
gentina requires. However, whether any 
private Argentine company could oper- 
ate in competition with FAMA—with its 
mail concessions, its tax exemptions, and 
its deficit coverages by the Govern- 
ment—is a question. 


Reciprocal Arrangements 


The most remarkable statement of the 
principle of reciprocal treatment mani- 
fested in the bylaws of FAMA is to the 
effect that the company may “create, 
administer, and exploit within the means 
of its possibilities the international serv- 
ices which the country needs, having, in 
principle, to establish an Argentine air 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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New Bank of Paraguay building at Asuncion, dedicated December 27, 1945, in which the administration of the Paraguayan exchange-control 


system is centered. 


Recent Exchange-Control 
Developments in Paraguay 


New Exchange Regulations, Introduced by Decree-Law No. 10043, 7} 
Effective December 4, 1945, Establish a More Flexible System 
Designed To Serve, Solely as an Instrument of Monetary Control J 


HE FOURTH IN A SERIES of im- 

portant measures affecting Para- 
guay’s banking and currency systems 
within a period of 2 years, decree-law 
No. 10043 of August 29, 1945, introduced 
exchange-control regulations differing in 
many respects from those previously in 
force. The new regulations became ef- 
fective on December 4, 1945. 

Decree-law No. 655 of October 5, 1943, 
brought some much-needed currency re- 
form by establishing, effective November 
8, 1943, a new currency unit, the guar- 
ani, in place of the depreciated “peso 
fuerte,’ or paper peso, and the fictitious 
gold peso. The need for banking reform 
had been met by decree-law No. 5130 of 
September 8, 1944, which terminated the 
operations of the State bank then in ex- 
istence, the Bank of the Republic of 
Paraguay (Banco de la Republica del 
Paraguay), and promulgated the organic 
law under which its successor, the Bank 
of Paraguay (Banco del Paraguay), 
should function, and by decree-law No. 
5286 of September 27, 1944, introducing 
an organic banking law. The new ex- 
change-control legislation implements 
the authority to stabilize the national 
currency vested in the Monetary Board 
of the Bank of Paraguay by the bank’s 
organic law. 


By JosepH J. Macurn, American Re- 
publics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


The development of Government con- 
trol over transactions in foreign exchange 
in Paraguay, as in most of the Latin 
American countries which now control 
exchange operations, may be traced to 
the financial difficulties of the early 
1930’s, when, after experiencing substan- 
tial reductions in their holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange, many of these 
South and Central American countries 
were forced to adopt measures of control 
in order to protect the internal and ex- 
ternal purchasing power of their curren- 
cies. Paraguay instituted exchange con- 
trol on June 28, 1932. A decree of that 
date created an Exchange Control Com- 
mission within the Exchange Office (Ofi- 
cina de Cambios), the predecessor of 
the Bank of the Republic of Paraguay, to 
license all sales of foreign exchange to 
importers and other non-Government 
purchasers. Later in the same year, con- 
trols were extended to the supply side of 
the exchange market by the imposition of 
the requirement that all exporters sell 50 
percent of the exchange proceeds of their 


exports to the Exchange Office at the 
official rate of exchange. The Exchange 
Office meanwhile had been granted gen- 
eral authority to supervise all operations 
in foreign exchange. 

Between August 1935 and February 
1941 the Paraguayan currency underwent 
a series of devaluations, with the official 
exchange rate for the Argentine paper 
peso, to which the Paraguayan paper 
peso was pegged, increased from 18.75 
to 77 Paraguayan pesos. At the same 
time rates in the curb market, which 
was technically illegal until May 1936, 
fluctuated at a level for the most part 
considerably above the official rate. 


Previous Legislation 

The exchange-control system intro- 
duced in 1932 was maintained without 
fundamental change until 1939, although 
the application of the “expropriation” 
procedure to the exchange proceeds of 
exports was changed from time to time. 
The curb market, because the National 
Government virtually monopolized offi- 
cial exchange for its military needs dur- 
ing the Chaco War, became the principal 
source of exchange for the purchase of 
imports. 

In July 1938, the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, which had replaced the Exchange 
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Office in February 1936, announced its 
intention to control the use of the official 
exchange which it had for some time been 
providing for all purposes except the 
importation of luxury goods and the re- 
mittance of large sums. However, no 
further action was taken in this direc- 
tion until June 1938, when a prior im- 
port-permit system was introduced for 
the purpose of balancing Paraguay’s for- 
eign trade on a bilateral basis. 

Although reecipts of exchange from 
exports could be adequately controlled 
by means of the “expropriation” proce- 
dure, and the use of exchange availabili- 
ties in payment of imports could be lim- 
ited by the prior import-permit system, 
the continued existence of the curb mar- 
ket permitted the free movement of 
funds out of the country, and thus 
thwarted efforts to sustain the exchange 
value of the currency. In February 1941, 
therefore, after a persistent decline in 
the exchange value of the paper peso, 
and a consequent preference for Argen- 
tine paper pesos, which had always cir- 
culated freely in Paraguay as a means 
of payment 
significant modifications were made in 
the system of exchange control. 

On February 10, decree-law No. 5017 
abolished the curb market by vesting in 
the Bank of the Republic the exclusive 
right to buy and sell foreign exchange 
and to establish rates of exchange, and 
created a Department of Exchange Con- 
trol to carry out the provisions of the 
decree-law. The declaration to the Ex- 
change Control Department of all foreign 
exchange held, or subsequently acquired, 
by banks, firms, and individuals was 
made mandatory, and exporters were re- 
quired to sell the entire exchange pro- 
ceeds of exports to the Bank. Importers 
were granted or denied import permits 
in accordance with the need for the 
goods, the availability of exchange, and 
the state of Paraguay’s balance of pay- 
ments with the country from which the 
proposed importation was to be made. 
Finally, in what was at least in part an 
effort to eliminate the dual monetary 
regime based on the Argentine peso, 
which had existed since 1885, the use of 
all foreign currencies in domestic trans- 
actions was specifically prohibited. This 
decree-law No. 5017, as modified by de- 
cree-law No. 17070 of February 18, 1943, 
was the exchange-control legislation in 
force on December 4, 1945, when the new 
legislation embodied in decree-law No. 
10043 became effective. 


Objectives of New Legislation 


In a letter of August 2, 1945, trans- 
mMitting the proposed text of the new 
Measure to the Minister of Finance, the 
President of the Bank of Paraguay re- 


in domestic transactions, 


RECENT EXCHANGE-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS IN PARAGUAY 


ferred to the existence of certain objec- 
tionable features of the exchange-control 
legislation then in force, particularly 
with reference to the principles of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, and cited the 
following outstanding defects: 


(a) Restrictions on the free movement 
of capital into and out of Paraguay, 
the inevitable consequence of which 
was the development of an illegal 
market in exchange; 

(b) Almost insurmountable difficulties 
in determining the foreign-exchange 
value of exports; 

(c) Extraordinary profits earned by im- 
porters in the sale of goods subject to 
severe exchange restrictions; 

(d) Confusion of extraneous purposes 
with the true objectives of a sound 
monetary policy. 


To overcome these defects the new 
measure, according to the Bank’s letter, 
offers the following remedies: 


(a) The creation of a free exchange 
market; 

(b) The adoption of a system of ap- 
praised valuations for the determina- 
tion of the value of exports which 
would serve as a basis for the sale 
of export exchange to the Bank of 
Paraguay; and as a base for the com- 
putation of an export tax; 

(c) The sale at auction of exchange re- 
quired for nonessential goods or goods 
not urgently needed, and the prohibi- 
tion of payments for imports in free- 
market exchange; 

(ad) The conversion of exchange control 
from an emergency measure into an 
instrument of monetary control, the 
sole purpose of which would be to 
maintain the external stability of the 
national currency and to bring about 
stability in the domestic economy. 
From this it would follow that ex- 
change control could not be used: 

(1) As a means of escaping funda- 
mental economic monetary ad- 
justments; 

(2) As an instrument of protec- 
tionist policy; 

(3) As a method of exerting eco- 
nomic or political pressure, except 
in the case of concerted interna- 
tional action; or 

(4) As a source of revenue. 


Official Market Exchange 


Decree-law No. 10043 provides that 
official market exchange must be sold 
to the Bank of Paraguay, either directly 
or through the commercial banks au- 
thorized by the Bank of Paraguay to deal 
in exchange, and such exchange will be- 
come part of the Monetary Stabilization 
Fund. Official market exchange is de- 
fined as that derived from the following 
sources: 

(a) Products exported regularly and in 
significant volume, the amount of 
exchange to be sold to the Bank to be 
determined according to valuations es- 
tablished periodically by the Mone- 
tary Board, or according to the values 
declared by the exporters under oath 
in those cases where the establish- 
ment of valuations is found by the 
Monetary Board to be impracticable. 
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(b) Foreign loans and credit operations 
authorized by the Board; 

(c) Capital imports registered in the 
Register of Foreign Capital; 

(d) Payments from abroad on account 
of salaries, commissions, indemnities 
and redemptions on insurance regis- 
tered with the Bank and other regular 
payments that the Board may decide 
to include. Salaries and expenses in 
Paraguay of diplomatic and consular 
staffs and those of agencies for inter- 
national cooperation are specifically 
excluded from this category; 

(e) Purchases by the Bank of Paraguay 
in the free market for regulatory 
purposes, 


The sale of official market exchange to 
meet such payments as may be made 
through the official market is effected by 
the conclusion of an exchange purchase 
contract between the Exchange Control 
Division of the Bank of Paraguay, which 
operates under the supervision of the 
Monetary Board of the Bank, and the 
interested party. In these contracts the 
Bank undertakes to deliver exchange di- 
rectly or through an authorized bank, 
and the successful applicant for ex- 
change agrees to pay for it on the terms 
stipulated and to use it for the purpose 
for which it is granted. Purposes ac- 
corded priority in the sale of official 
market exchange are the following: 


(a) Indispensable payments of the 
National Government and of the 
municipalities; 

(b) Payments for the importation of 
indispensable or urgently needed ar- 
ticles of consumption and means of 
production; 

(c) Interest and amortization payments 
on foreign-credit operations author- 
ized by the Monetary Board; 

(d) Dividend, profit, and amortization 
payments on registered foreign capital 
and payments representing the with- 
drawal of such capital; 

(e) Interest and amortization payments 
on foreign-credit operations concluded 
prior to the promulgation of the pres- 
ent exchange-control legislation and 
acknowledged by the Exchange Control 
Division of the Bank; 

(f) Payments, in amounts approved and 
guaranteed by the Monetary Board, for 
essential services; 

(g) Other payments considered neces- 
sary for the economic and social de- 
velopment of the nation. 


After the foregoing needs for official 
exchange have been met, consideration 
is given to a second category of demands 
for exchange: 


(a) Payments and remittances of a less 
urgent nature by the National Govern- 
ment and the municipalities; 

(b) Payments for dispensable imports 
or those not urgently needed; 

(c) Dividend, profit, or amortization 
payments on registered foreign capital 
of amounts in excess of those guaran- 
teed by the Monetary Board at the 
time of registration; 

(d) Payments for services in amounts 
in excess of those guaranteed by the 
Monetary Board; 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Vienna Merchandise Fair 
To Be Held in October 


Resumption of the Spring and Fall 
Merchandise Fairs in Vienna, with which 
all former importers of Austrian mer- 
chandise are familiar, is to be initiated 
vith Fall 1946 Fair, to be held from Octo- 
ber 6 to October 13. The Office of the 
Political Representative, at Headquar- 
ters United States Forces in Austria, re- 
ports that this Fair promises to be well 
worth visiting and that, although de- 
tails as to the exact number of exhibitors 
are not available, it is estimated that 
about 600 displays will be of interest to 
the American importer and department- 
store buyer; these are in the fields of 
fashion, leather goods, art goods, and 
other products in which Austrian taste 
and ingenuity is the primary ingredient. 

Foreign as well as Austrian visitors are 
expected. The Austrian representative 
of the Nordiska Kompaniet of Stock- 
holm, the Magasin du Nord of Copen- 
hagen, the Printemps of Paris, the 
Rinascente of Milan, and Jelmoli of 
Zurich has stated that executives of 
these stores will visit the Fair. Ameri- 
can business representatives also may 
visit Austria to conduct foreign trade. 
However, because of limited facilities for 
quartering and rationing, specific au- 
thorization of the Commander of the 
U. S. Forces in Austria is required prior 
to departure. 

Emphasis must be placed on the fact 
that delivery of merchandise to be shown 
at the Fair and of other Austrian prod- 
ucts will be delayed, depending on the 
availability of raw materials. Buyers, 
however, will see items of future interest, 
will be able to develop new lines, and can 
advise Austrian manufacturers of Ameri- 
can style and production changes during 
the war years. Austrian producers are 
awaiting the opportunity of renewing 
their business contacts with the United 
States at the earliest possible moment. 


Great Britain Plans Important 
International Exhibition 


According to an official announcement 
made in the British House of Commons 
on April 3, Parliament had received a 
proposal to hold an international ex- 
hibition in the United Kingdom in 1951 
or as soon thereafter as practicable in 
central London. 


Previously there had been set up a 
committee “to consider the part which 
exhibitions and fairs should play in the 
promotion of export trade in the post- 
war era, and to advise on the policy and 
plans to be adopted to derive the maxi- 
mum advantage from such displays.” 
This group, called the Ramsden Com- 
mittee, was charged with studying the 
question of a 1951 exhibition. It recom- 
mended that an exhibition should be 
held as suggested, the Government ac- 
cepted its recommendation, and ar- 
rangements for the necessary prelimi- 
nary work are under way. 

Further details with reference to this 
project will be published here from time 
to time as they become available. 


Canada Envisages International 


Trade Fair 


A recent announcement by Canada’s 
Minister of Trade and Commerce sets 
forth plans for an International Trade 
Fair at Toronto during the month of 
June 1948. 

This project is the first of its kind in 
Canada and, according to present pro- 
gram, would serve as a meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of the world, com- 
parable to famous prewar annual fairs 
throughout Europe. 

Present plans envisage utilization of 
a total of 72,000 square feet of floor space 
in the Coliseum of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, in Toronto, to be di- 
vided into 600 units. One hundred of 
such units would be retained for Cana- 
dian participants, and 100 would be as- 
signed to Great Britain and another 100 
to the United States. Fifty units would 
be offered to France, and a proportion- 
ally smaller allocation to each of several 
other less important trading countries. 

Further details on this undertaking 
will be published when received. 


Bolivian Agricultural 
Exposition Successful 


Bolivia’s Agricultural Exposition, pre- 
viously announced in this Weekly, and 
the first of national scope in this field, is 
reported to have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to warrant undertaking it as an 
annual project. 

The Exposition was sponsored by the 
Banco Agricola, and numerous gold and 
silver medals were awarded. Nursery 


plants, a large variety of fruits, corn, 
rice, quinua, sugarcane, various types of 
beans, poultry and numerous cereals ap- 
peared among the displays. 

Motion pictures of various agricultural] 
subjects, furnished by the Office of In- 
formation of the U. S. Embassy, were 
among the attractions. A major portion 
of the agricultural machinery shown was 
American. 


Lyon International Fair, 1947 


The annual International Fair held at 
Lyon, France, has been announced for 
the period April 12 to 21 next year. Per- 
tinent details of interest to potential 
participants and visitors will appear in 
this Weekly as soon as available. 


National Aircraft Show, U. S. 


The National Aircraft Show, under 
sponsorship of the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., is scheduled 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
November 15 to 24, 1946. 





New Foreign Serv- 


ice Act Sharpens 
Aids to Traders 


(Continued from p. 4) 


parable responsibility. The new law 
fixes the salary range from $3,300 to 
$13,500 (412). 


Allowances 


The existing rent (901, 1), cost-of- 
living (901, 2, i), representation (901, 3), 
and separation allowances (901, 2, iii) are 
continued, and a new allowance is estab- 
lished in the nature of an installation or 
transfer allowance (901, 2, i) for all 
American personnel to cover the ex- 
penses involved in transfer (for example, 
the purchase of new clothing when an 
officer or employee is transferred from 
Finland to India or the purchase of neW 
electrical equipment when transfer takes 
place to a post with different voltage). 

The separation allowances (901, 2, 
iii) to assist personnel stationed at dan- 
gerous posts to maintain their wives and 
minor children in the United States were 
established in 1941 and are perpetuated 
by the new law, which authorizes their 
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payment also in cases where notably un- 
healthful or excessively adverse living 
conditions at the post prevent the family 
from residing there. 

The new law also provides for the re- 
jmbursement of medical and hospitaliza- 
tion expenses, including transportation 
to approved hospitals, when an officer or 
employee falls ill or is injured in the 
line of duty (941). There is at present 
no protection whatsoever for Foreign 
Service officers in this regard, and the 
protection afforded employees by the 
Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916 is 
jnadequate. Considering the _ tropical 
diseases and other occupational hazards 
confronting Foreign Service personnel, 
the protection afforded by the new law 
is long overdue. 

Finally, the law authorizes the allot- 
ment of funds to any post to assist in 
maintaining an official residence com- 
mensurate with the position of the prin- 
cipal representative of the United States 
at the post (902). It is proposed that 
these allotments should be $25,000 for 
class 1 posts, $15,000 for class 2 posts, 


$10,000 for class 3 posts, and $5,000 for: 


class 4 posts, and in smaller appropriate 
amounts for consular posts. 


Recruitment and Appointment 


The new law continues the funda- 
mental career principle embodied in the 
Rogers Act and provides that the ma- 
jority of Foreign Service officers will be 
selected on the basis of competitive en- 
trance examinations and appointed to 
the new class 6, the bottom class (516). 
However, it is intended to improve re- 
cruitment, examination, and appoint- 
ment methods. Also, the last few years 
have shown the necessity for greater 
flexibility in the Service in terms of en- 
trance up the line, and consequently the 
new law provides for the admission of 
new officers to the middle and upper 
ranks after examination and provided 
the candidate has had 4 years’ service in 
the Department of State or as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer (3 years if he is 
over 31 years of age) (517). 

To provide a means of gaining the 
temporary services of specialists in all 
flelds at any salary level, the new law 
establishes the category of Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officers, who will be closely 
assimilated to Foreign Service officers in 
Salary, rank, title, and status (414, 523, 
524). These men, who may be drawn 
both from the Government and from out- 
Side it, will serve up to a maximum of 
4 years. And a Reserve officer, who is 
qualified for it, may be appointed a For- 
eign Service officer after 4 years in the 
Reserve (3 years if he is over 31 years 
of age). 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Extracurricular Assignments 


The new law introduces considerable 
flexibility in permitting the assignment 
of Foreign Service personnel to other 
agencies of the Government, to trade 
conferences and international organiza- 
tions, and to other governments (571, 574, 
576). A better statutory basis is also 
established for assignments for special 
instruction or training at public or pri- 
vate nonprofit institutions, trade, labor, 
or agricultural associations, or commer- 
cial firms (573, b; 574). 


Promotion System 


It was mentioned above that the new 
law embodies the system “promotion-up 
or selection-out” for Foreign Service of- 
ficers. Officers who fail to win promo- 
tion within a prescribed period of years 
will be separated from the Service. It 
will be the aim of the new system to 
provide for the rapid advancement of 
men of ability by the separation of offi- 
cers relatively less qualified for advance- 
ment. 


Retirement System 


The new law provides annuities for 
officers “selected out” of classes 3 and 2, 
for officers of class 1 who pass the age 
of 60 without being promoted to the 
grade of career minister and conse- 
quently are retired, and for Foreign 
Service officers who are retired while 
serving in the career grade of minister. 
Officers “selected out” of classes 4 and 5 
are given at the time of separation lump 
sums computed on the basis of 1 month’s 
salary for every year of service. Their 
contributions to the retirement fund are 
retained and they are given deferred an- 
nuities to commence at age 62, this being 
in line with the practice of the civil- 
service retirement system. In general, 
the retirement age is lowered from 65 to 
60. Voluntary retirement is authorized 
after 20 years’ service, if the officer is 
over 50 years of age. 


Leave of Absence 

The present statutory provisions gov- 
erning leave of absence for Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel, namely, 60 days per annum 
to accumulate not to exceed 180 days, are 
continued (931). The 3-year period 
which officers and employees must fulfill 
before they can be brought to the United 
States for home leave at Government ex- 
pense is, however, reduced to 2 years 
(933a). 


Foreign Service Institute 
The law provides for the establishment 
of a Foreign Service Institute, to furnish 
in-service training in all phases of For- 
eign Service work to officers and em- 
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ployees throughout their careers. For- 
mal instruction will be given on the 
school premises, and the college will ar- 
range for Foreign Service officers to work 
and consult at high levels, not only in 
the Department but in any agency, busi- 
ness or research organization, or uni- 
versity where possibilities exist for 
widening the background and raising the 
professional competency of Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel. 


Re-A mericanization 


It has been an outstanding weakness 
of the Foreign Service that its personnel 
did not have sufficient assignments in 
this country so as to keep up their knowl- 
edge of developments in the United 
States and their feeling for the Ameri- 
can way of life. The new law, as noted 
above, provides compulsory home leave 
after 2 years’ service abroad, as against 
the present 3 years (933). It also re- 
quires that Foreign Service officers shall 
spend at least 3 out of their first 15 years 
of service on assignment in the United 
States in addition to periods of leave of 
absence (572). In addition, it contem- 
plates that officers will be brought to the 
United States periodically for advanced 
in-service training, and greater latitude 
is authorized in the assignment of of- 
ficers elsewhere in the Government and 
to official and nonofficial organizations 
in the United States. 


Summary 


To sum up—there are a great number 
of improvements explicitly provided for 
in the new law; in the main, it authorizes 
compensation and allowances sufficient 
to attract able men regardless of private 
means; the base of recruitment is broad- 
ened, entrance from outside to the mid- 
dle and upper ranks is made more flexible 
and the promotion and retirement sys- 
tems are made more favorable; and it 
provides more fully for interdepart- 
mental consultation on the functions and 
administration of the Foreign Service to 
the end that there shall be better mutual 
understanding and responsiveness be- 
tween the State Department, the Foreign 
Service and other Government depart- 
ments. 





Construction of a tar refinery in Iraq 
has been recommended by the Ministry 
of Communications and Works. If the 
project is approved, it will be built by 
the Ministry of Economics. 





Machinery exports from the United 
Kingdom in the period January-April 
1946 were valued at £28,285,000; imports 
amounted to £4,167:000, and reexports 
totaled £65,000. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Polish Laboratories in 
Market for New Equipment 


Industrial testing laboratories of Po- 
land were stripped of their equipment 
during the war. As such equipment can- 
not be obtained locally, it must be 
imported. 

Advice from the American Embassy 
in Warsaw indicates that these labora- 
toriés are currently testing the produc- 
tion of plants operated by the chemical, 
smelting, petroleum, pharmaceutical, 
tanning, and other industries. They are 
in desperate need of balances, micro- 
scopes, measuring instruments, and sim- 
ilar types of apparatus. 

American firms interested in this ex- 
port opportunity can write for further 
information and send their literature 
to: Importowa i Eksportowa Centrala 
Chenikalji i Aparatury Chenicznej, Jasna 
10, Warszawa, Poland—sole importer to 
and exporter from Poland of chemicals 
and chemical apparatus. 

[Epvrror’s Note.—The condition indicated 
above as applying to Poland is general 
throughout much of the European Continent, 
and, in recognition of that fact, ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY will publish next week 
an illustrated feature article discussing the 


situation, under the title “Europe in Acute 
Need of Scientific Instruments.” ] 


Market for Picture Postals in 
Caribbean Island Areas 


The American Vice Consul at Grenada, 
British West Indies, suggests a potential 
market for up-to-date post cards pic- 
turing this and other areas in the Carib- 
bean Islands visited by tourists. Present 
selection is decidedly limited and out- 
moded, he reports. 

American printers wishing to capital- 
ize on this business possibility against the 
day when an expanded tourist trade is 
possible can obtain further information 
by writing directly to the American Vice 
Consul. 


Shanghai Businessman Here 
To Buy Food for China 


A representative of China Food In- 
dustries and the firm of Louis Dreyfus 
Co., Ltd., Shanghai—Arthur Eveleigh— 
is due to arrive in San Francisco shortly. 

According to advice from the Ameri- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 

Alcoholic Beverages: 18. 

Art Objects: 9. 

Automobiles; 14 

Bicycles: 2. 

Chemicals: 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 25, 26. 

Cigarettes: 14. 

Construction Equipment: 3, 4. 

Cutlery: 4. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 1, 
2, 3, 4, 8, 14. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 4, 10, 21, 23, 25. 

Glass and Chinaware: 2, 18. 

Hardware: 4, 9, 24. 

Housing (Prefabricated) : 7. 

Jewelry: 4. 

Machinery: 3, 4, 10, 16, 17, 22. 

Metals and Minerals: 1, 3. 

Novelties: 4, 6, 10, 15. 

Paper and Paper Products: 4, 5, 6, 25 


Pharmaceuticals: 4, 11, 13, 19, 26. 
Plastics: 3. 

Radios: 2. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 2. 
Rubber Goods: 3. 

Soap: 25. 

Surgical Appliances: 4. 
Textiles: 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 14, 18. 
Tools: 1, 4, 8, 24. 

Toys: 16. 

Wood and Wood Products: 6. 














can Consulate General in Shanghai, Mr. 
Eveleigh has been given authority to 
negotiate the purchase of foods for the 
Chinese Government. To carry out this 
project as well as business for his own 
firm, he will remain in this country 4 
or 5 months. Among the cities he will 
visit are San Francisco, Portland, and 
New York. 

Firms interested in contacting Mr. 
Eveleigh should write him c/o Louis 
Dreyfus Co., Produce Exchange Building, 
2 Broadway, New York City. A World 
Trade Directory Report on this Shang- 
hai businessman is now being prepared. 


Iraq Senator Wants To Buy 


American Pleasure Boat 


An Iraq Senator located in Basra 
wants as soon as possible to buy an 
American pleasure boat to be used on 


the Shatt-al-Arab River and on irriga- 
tion canals for inspecting his extensive 
date gardens. 

According to the American Vice Con- 
sul, the Senator—Sheikh Abdul Khadr— 
is willing to pay approximately $8,000 
f. o. b. or $10,000 c. i. f. Basra. He is 
willing to buy a used boat provided it is 
in good condition. 

The following general specifications 
indicate the type desired: 


CODACIUy 2.206 <0 14 people. 

oa 35 to 40 feet. 

ie AE Tales 10 to 12 feet. 

__ Ses less than 3 feet loaded. 
ES Diesel. 

Construction_._. wood conditioned for eX- 


tremely hot Iraq weather. 
comfortable after deck with 
removable awnings, one 
cabin; helm housed in 
separate cabin forward, if 
possible. 
Electricity__.._ standard voltage and usual 
electric fixtures. 
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No World Trade Directory report is 
available on Sheikh Khadr as he is a 
large landowner and is not engaged in 
commerce. American boat builders or 
dealers interested in pursuing this trade 
lead can communicate with this prospec- 
tive purchaser through the American 
Consulate at Basra, Iraq, enclosing de- 
scriptive literature and pictures, if 
possible. 


Indian Fisheries Seek 
Equipment, Canning Plant 


Fish-hatching equipment and a fish- 
canning plant are sought by the Sind 
Department of Fisheries, Nadir House, 
McLeod Road, Karachi 2, India, accord- 
ing to the American Vice Consul in that 
city. 

The Department describes its needs as 
follows: 

(1) About 2 or 3 dozen MacDonald 
fish-hatching jars with glass tubes, etc., 
complete, for hatching Demersal eggs 
of fish in a hatchery. 

(2) Fish-canning plant complete with 
special machines for packing prawns or 
shrimps in brine in glass containers with 
tin lids. 

It is suggested that interested Ameri- 
can firms supply the Department with 
complete specifications for both the jars 
and plant and that an estimate be 
given as to when delivery can be expected 
in Karachi after an order is placed. 


Swedish Tobacco Group 
Sending Director To U. S. 


American exporters of leaf tobacco and 
manufacturers of cigarette and pipe to- 
bacco will be interested in the following 
announcement recently received from the 
American Consul at the Embassy in 
Stockholm, Sweden: 

The director of the Swedish Tobacco 
Monopoly, P. O. Westerberg, plans to 
arrive in the United States on or about 
October 1, 1946. He will remain about 
8 weeks and will visit Richmond, Va., 
and other tobacco centers in the South, 
contacting both exporters and manu- 
facturers. 

Businessmen wishing to contact Mr. 
Westerberg can address him either % 
Kaffenburgh & Sons, Inc., 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or % Tobacco 
Monopoly, Central National Bank Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 


Finnish Inventor Offers 
Rights To Make New Motor 


Sole manufacturing rights on a new- 
type internal-combustion motor is offered 
to interested United States firms by an 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


attorney representing the 
both of Helsinki, Finland. 

In a dispatch from the American Le- 
gation at Helsinki it appears that this 
motor is distinguished by having the 
cylinders homocentrically located around 
the driving shaft and parallel with it. 

The invention is not patented in Fin- 
land, but rights have been applied for in 
Sweden, and several Swedish manufac- 
turers have applied for sole manufactur- 
ing rights. The Legation reports, how- 
ever, that the inventor and his attorney 
would like to see the motor produced in 
the United States. 

According to a translated memoran- 
dum sent by the Legation, the new motor 
is said to have a turbinelike movement, 
practically nonjolting. The following 
features in the construction of the motor 
and over-all advantages are stressed: 


inventor— 


Construction .— 

1. The size of the motor is only one- 
quarter that of motors operating at present 
and having the same cylinder capacity. 

2. No crank shaft is needed. 

3. Only roller bearings are used, and these 
sparsely. 

4. There are no bulk movements back and 
forth. 

5. The motor operates identically in op- 
posite directions. 

6. Only two blast pipes are used. 

Advantages .— 


1. Over-40,000-horsepower motors can be 
built and used without difficulty. 

2. The ability of the motor to operate also 
in reverse eliminates the need for reverse 
motors in ships. It is also suggested that the 
speed of the ship can be increased without 
enlarging the size of the motor. 

3. Requires only one or two men to operate 
and maintain it. 

4. Repair costs are fairly low because of the 
simple construction, lack of crankshafts and 
scarcity of bearings and blast pipes. Repairs 
can also be made quickly. 

5. Naphtha is used as fuel, thus saving 
space and time as compared with coal. 

6. The motor consumes less lubricants and 
fuel. 

7. Boilers are unnecessary. 


The attorney, E. Raine, Mikonkatu 
15 B, Helsinki, will be glad to furnish any 
interested manufacturer with further 
details as soon as the patent has been 
registered in Sweden and the United 
States. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—R. E. Jeffries, of R. E. Jeffries, 
Pty., Ltd., 168 Day Street, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in purchasing electrical insulating ma- 
terials and appliances, portable electric pneu- 
matic tools, thermometals and resistance 
wires, and small tools. He is in the United 
States until November 1. U.S. address: % 
D. C. Andrews and Co., 27 Water Street, New 


York City. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Toledo, Boston, and San 
Francisco. 


2. Chile—Rodolfo Gasman Co., of Gasman 
Hnos. y Valdivieso Ltda., Monjitas 837, Santi- 
ago, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for electrical home appliances, 
radios, stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
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bicycles, cutlery, and chinaware. Scheduled 
to arrive the middle of September, via Miami, 
for a visit of from 2 to 6 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: % Gregorio Waiblupch, 120 Broadway, 
Room 1619, New York City. 

3. China—Chen Shu Kai, Manager, Great 
China Finance & Development Corp., Hong 
Kong, is interested in purchasing chemicals, 
machinery, piece goods, building materials, 
electrical appliances, aluminum and other 
kitchenware, rubber sundries, nylon and 
other plastic goods, refrigerators, radios, food- 
stuffs, beverages, confectionery, and con- 
densed milk. He also desires to contact im- 
porters of essential oils, tung oil, hemp mats 
and matting, zinc, tungsten, feathers, bam- 
boo, herbs, tea, dried ginger, embroidered 
goods, and other Chinese handicraft. He is 
in this country for a visit of about 4 months. 
U.S. address: % Wing On Co., 6 West Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Colombia—Rafael Mejia, representing 
Miguel Mejia Montoya, Apartado 605, Bar- 
ranquilla, is interested in the representa- 
tion of hardware, hand tools, machetes, elec- 
trical equipment and supplies, sanitary sup- 
plies, barbed wire, tableware, pocket knives, 
oilcloth, paper of all kinds, industrial ma- 
chinery, pharmaceuticals, surgical appli- 
ances, electric flashlights and batteries, roof- 
ing materials, costume jewelry. He is in this 
country until October 30. United States ad- 
dress: 203 West Seventy-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

5. Costa Rica—Hubert Federspiel, repre- 
senting Libreria, Imprenta y Litografia, 
Universal, San Jose, is interested in printing 
paper, printer’s ink, stationery goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 31, via Miami, for an 
indefinite stay in this country. U.S. address: 
% A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, Washington, Cleveland. 

6. Egypt—M. Rosenberg of M. Rosenberg 
& Co., 27 Sharia Soliman Pasha, Cairo, is 
interested in lumber, paper, and cardboard, 
textiles, specialties. Scheduled to arrive 
September 15, for a visit of 1 month. United 
States address: c/o Bulkeley Dunton Pulp 
Co., 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago. 

7. England—Harold McCue, representing 
Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd., Parnells 
Building, 25 Wilton Road, Victoria, London, 
S. W. 1, is interested in market research and 
prefabricated houses. Scheduled to arrive 
September 3, via New York. Length of visit: 
6 weeks. United States address: 120-44 
Queens Boulevard, Kew Gardens, Long Island, 
New York. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. : 

8. India—P. M. Chauhan, representing 
Parle Products Mfg. Co. and D. Mohandal & 
Co., Bombay 2, and Ratilal A. Shaw, Manag- 
ing Director of The Kasturi Industries Ltd., 
P. O. Box 135, Syrian Church Road, Coimba- 
tore, South India, are in this country for a 
visit of 4 weeks. Mr. Chauhan is interested 
in the representation of household electrical 
appliances; Mr. Shaw wishes to obtain repre- 
sentation for machine tools. United States 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York. 

World Trade Directory reports being pre- 
pared. 

9. Jamaica—Richard Kong of Kong’s Com- 
mercial Agencies, 7 West Street, Kingston, 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificates for Exportation of Grains 
To Be Granted Under Certain Condi- 
tions.—Certificates authorizing the ex- 
portation of grains from Argentina will 
be issued to exporters by the Bureau of 
Exports and Imports under certain con- 
ditions, according to Resolution No. 3924 
of the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce issued in a press release of May 
14, 1946, in Buenos Aires. 

These certificates establish the possi- 
bility of carrying out sales, so that ex- 
porters may close transactions in for- 
eign countries. They will be granted 
when exportable surpluses of the grain 
in question are available, in accordance 
with the respective statement submitted 
by the National Grain and Elevator Com- 
mission to the Bureau of Exports and 
Imports, and will be valid for the period 
established in each case by that Bureau, 
in accordance with the usual manner of 
trading in grain. Export permits for 
grain are valid for 90 days. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 23, 1946, for an announcement of the 
establishment of Government marketing for 
wheat, and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 10, 1946, for an announcement of 
the establishment of Government marketing 
for oilseeds. | 

Citric Acid: Imports To Be Regulated 
by Permits—The importation of citric 
acid into Argentina will be regulated by 
permits, according to a decree of the Sec- 
retary of Industry and Commerce. The 
authorization to import must be solicited 
from the Argentine Directorate of Expor- 
tation and Importation. The fact that 
importers may have contracted for the 
merchandise does not exempt them from 
obtaining permits. 

The importers were required to de- 
clare, before August 20, 1946, all their 
purchasing operations in foreign coun- 
tries and the actual situation of inven- 
tories, orders placed, en route, or in a 
national port. 

The measure is effective retroactive to 
August 2, 1946. 

Commercial Agreement for Reciprocal 
Purchases and Eventual Tariff Conces- 
sions Concluded With Ecuador.—A com- 
mercial agreement involving undertak- 
ings for reciprocal purchases of specified 


products and eventual tariff concessions 
on a few commodities was concluded be- 
tween Argentina and Ecuador by an 
exchange of notes on August 5, 1946, at 
Buenos Aires. 

According to the agreement, Argentina 
agrees to supply up to 10,000 tons of 
wheat to Ecuador, of which up to 5,000 
tons shall be of the 1945-46 crop, at 35 
paper pesos per quintal f. o. b. Buenos 
Aires. Argentina will also authorize the 
exportation of the following to Ecuador: 
50,000 head of cattle; 30,000 sheep; 10,000 
pigs; 7,000 goats; and 3,000 horses. Fur- 
thermore, the Argentine Congress will be 
requested to exempt toquilla (Panama) 
straw hats made in Ecuador from import 
duty. Ecuadoran fresh fruit will receive 
most-favored-nation customs treatment 
in Argentina. 

On its part Ecuador agrees to sell to 
Argentina up to 6,000 tons of good- 
quality natural rubber per year be- 
ginning January 1, 1947, at a price to be 
agreed upon for each transaction, but 
not less than $0.89 (U. S. currency) per 
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Buenos Aires 

We have a feeling (maybe we're 
wrong, of course) that if the aver- 
age “man in the street” in the 
United States were abruptly con- 
fronted with this picture and asked 
a $64 question “What city is this?” 
the chances are rather strong that 
he wouldn’t know. Americans who 
haven’t been there are likeJy not to 
realize what a really tremendous 
metropolis the Argentine capital 
is. This photograph, furnished by 
Pan American Airways, conveys a 
graphic idea of Buenos Aires vast 
extent and many towering struc- 
tures. 























kilogram f. o. b. Ecuadoran port of ship- 
ment. The Ecuadoran Government wil] 
give preference to exports of natura] 
rubber to Argentina, and will not grant 
in any of the 3 years export permits for 
rubber to other countries until the Ar- 
gentine Government has imported the 
quantity of 6,000 tons of natural rubber 
per year. Ecuador also agrees to permit 
the exportation to Argentina of the fol- 
lowing minimum annual quantities of the 
products specified: 200,000 tons of pe- 
troleum; 10,000,000 square feet of balsa 
wood; and 20 tons of cinchona bark. The 
Ecuadoran Congress will be requested to 
reduce the import duty on Argentine lard 
to 0.25 sucre (present duty 0.60 sucre) 
per gross kilogram. Argentine fresh 
fruit will receive most-favored-nation 
customs treatment in Ecuador. 

Both Governments pledge themselves 
to enter immediately into negotiations 
for a new commercial treaty to be con- 
cluded during the present year, to pro- 
vide for customs tariff reductions on typ- 
ical products of reciprocal interchange 
between the two countries, such as: 
Wine, sisal hemp, cacao, ivory nut, saf- 
fron, and cinnamon. The _ proposed 
agreement would also provide for the 
utilization and processing of tannin. 
The two Governments agree, also, to 
reach an agreement regarding facilities 
to be granted for the transportation of 
the products of reciprocal interchange. 
The commercial treaty of September 1, 
1943, signed by the two countries at 
Buenos Aires but which has not been 
ratified, is to be taken as the basis for 
the new commercial treaty. 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 9, 1943, for an announcement of the Ar- 


gentine-Ecuadoran commercial treaty of 
September 1, 1943.] 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at La Paz 


The revolution which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Villarroel Government 
on July 21 has resulted in a complete 
change in the high official personnel of 
the various Ministries, the Banco Cen- 
tral, most other governmental institu- 
tions, and the Bolivian Development 
Corporation. The new Government has 
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pledged itself to respect international 
commitments, personal liberties, and na- 
tional and foreign capital invested in 
Bolivia. It annulled the decree which 
confiscated the newspapers La Razén 
and El Diario. It agrees to uphold all of 
the social gains which labor has obtained. 

A large part of the tin concentrates 
produced since July 1 were held in ports 
awaiting the outcome of the negotiations 
for a new tin contract to take the place 
of the one with the United States Com- 
mercial Company which expired on June 
30. The formal recognition of Bolivia 
py the United States and the signing of 
a new contract have now occurred. A 
solution has been found to the condi- 
tions which resulted in the announce- 
ment of the closing of the San José mine 
on the outskirts of Oruro and the mill 
at Machacamarca, and the mine and mill 
did not close on August 10, as had been 
previously announced. Experimental 
runs are being made at the new tin 
smelter which has been erected at Oruro. 
It has not been determined whether or 
not this smelter can be operated on a 
commercial basis. 


The congestion of freight at Arica’ 


(Chile) and the break-down of several 
mountain-climbing locomotives resulted 
in a recommendation that freight con- 
signed to Bolivia be routed either 
through Mollendo (Peru) or Antofagasta 
(Chile). The congestion has delayed 
the road building and agricultural pro- 
grams of the Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration which has large amounts of 
equipment at Arica awaiting transpor- 
tation to Bolivia. 

The recent railroad strike which re- 
sulted in an increase in wages has also 
resulted in an increase in freight rates 
on a large number of items. 

At the agricultural show which was 
held from July 13 to 16, agricultural 
products from various parts of the coun- 
try were displayed. Several of the large 
importers of American machinery and 
equipment had displays of such equip- 
ment. 

The nine BT-13A Valutee surplus air- 
planes purchased by members of the 
Bolivian Aereo Club arrived on July 16. 
They were piloted by Bolivian Army 
pilots who were sent to the United 
States to bring the planes. 

The new Government is studying the 
control of imports in view of the agita- 
tion for the elimination or modification 
of the decree which gives full controls 
over all imports to a governmental com- 
mittee. 

The demand for Bolivian quinine sul- 
phate continued strong. There are two 
National factories manufacturing qui- 
nine sulphate from Bolivian cinchona 
bark. 
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Oslo, Norway, Requisitions 
Housing 


With Oslo’s drastic housing 
problem calling for equally dras- 
tic solutions, city fathers are now 
putting the finishing touches on a 
new law providing for the requisi- 
tioning of housing space in those 
cases where it is not being ade- 
quately utilized. Needless to say, 
reaction to the measure is consider- 
able, and Requisitioning Commit- 
tees in the various communities in-+ 
volved have been hard-pressed to 
work out formulas adaptable to the 
housing needs in their particular 
areas. 

The Community of Aker has de- 
termined, for example, that for 
apartments including less than five 
rooms and a kitchen, the kitchen 
plus one room per resident will be 
exempted from _ requisitioning. 
Owners or renters of larger apart- 
ments will, according to the for- 
mula, be allowed no more space 
than they actually require and all 
other rooms are to be placed at the 
disposal of the local housing au- 
thority. 

Rooms whose internal measure- 
ments are in excess of 35 square 
meters will be counted as two 
rooms. 























Arrivals of wheat under an agreement 
recently made between Argentina and 
Bolivia continue slow and do not meet 
Bolivia’s requirements. Efforts are be- 
ing made to obtain wheat from the 
United States. 

Sucre and Cochabamba are being sup- 
plied with fish brought by Lloyd Aéreo 
Boliviano planes from Villa Montes. 

The Banco Agricola has opened an 
agency in Cobija, which is on the Bra- 
zilian border. In addition to assisting 
agriculture in this area, the agency will 
be in a position to help in the sale of 
locally produced rubber. 

Exports of minerals for the first half 
of 1946 were as follows: fine tin, 17,374 
long tons; fine lead, 9,624 short tons; 
fine zinc, 11,720 short tons; fine copper, 
3,084 short tons; wolfram, 65,348 short- 
ton units; and fine antimony, 3,313 short 
tons. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Which Have Been Prohibited 
Export Designated.—The goods of prime 
necessity prohibited export from Brazil 
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by a decree-law published August 22, 
1946, have been designated by the Min- 
ister of Finance in a list published 
August 30, and are as follows: 


Sugar, raw, refined, burnt or caramel, cane 
sap, and treacle; rice, with or without husk, 
or threshed; potatoes for food; edible beans; 
tapioca; lentils and split peas; corn, small or 
popcorn, cracked or crushed (hominy), com- 
mon, of any quality; starches, feculae or 
amylaceous flakes of manioc, wheat, arrow- 
root, or other; beef cattle, their products and 
byproducts for food purposes, except at the 
discretion of the Minister of Agriculture, 
such meat, products, and byproducts from 
cattle slaughtered in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul and exported from ports in that State, 
and meat, products, and byproducts processed 
before the effective date of the recent decree- 
law No. 9116; hogs for slaughter and their 
products for food purposes, including bacon, 
except those prepared prior to the date of the 
recent decree-law No. 9575; bran and mid- 
dlings of wheat; cotton; castorseed; peanuts; 
meat meal and other meals for animal feed; 
bonemeal, with any percentage of phosphoric 
acid, in the form of tricalcic phosphate; fer- 
tilizers from packing-house residues; cotton- 
seed; cake of cottonseed, castorseed, peanuts, 
flax, or soybeans; bones and phosphate fer- 
tilizers (excluding long hard bones for indus- 
trial purposes; joint bones for manufacturing 
glue or gelatine; feed for animals containing 
bonemeal in which the percentage of phos- 
phoric acid does not exceed 25 percent); 
vegetable oils of babassu, ouricuri or licuri, 
palm, tucum, copra, peanuts; nuts, including 
babassu, ouricuri or licuri, palm, tucum, and 
copra; hides of cattle and pigs, with or with- 
out hair, green, dry, salted or dry-salted, 
stretched, prepared or tanned, patent leather 
or dyed; tallow, common or grease, pressed, 
white, odorless and tasteless; shoes, common, 
of bovine leather; cement, of any type or 
quality; lumber, rough, sawn, hewn, veneer, 
plywood, or prepared in any other form; tires 
and tubes, of any type or quality; cotton 
yarns, of any type or quality; burlap and bags 
manufactured thereof; cotton textiles and 
manufactures thereof, including clothing 
(except knitted goods and passementerie); 
rayon textiles, with more than 20 percent 
rayon; scrap, fragments, pieces, filings, resi- 
dues of any type, and unusable manufactures 
capable of being transformed by domestic 
industries, of the following metals—alumi- 
hum, lead, copper, tin, nickel, and zinc; fron 
scrap, including all iron in the form of un- 
usable pieces, as well as tin-plate scrap or 
clippings; unrefined olive oil; salt, coarse and 
impure; oiticica seed. 


In addition, all the articles on which 
temporary duty-free entry was granted 
by decree-law 9598, appearing in ForEIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 14, 1946, 
have been included in the export prohibi- 
tion. 


Transport and Communication 


KLM Authorized to Function in Bra- 
zil—The Dutch air line, Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij voor Neder- 
land en Kolonien N. V. (KLM), has been 
authorized to function in Brazil. No air- 
line rights are granted by this authoriza- 
tion, but it is the first step required of 
any foreign concern desiring to carry on 
commercial operations in the country 
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toward establishing air service to and 
through Brazil. 

The present service of KLM between 
the Netherlands and Dutch possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere passes 
through Natal, Brazil, to Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. Regular service on an 
extended basis connecting Amsterdam 
with the Southern Hemisphere is ex- 
pected to begin in September, according 
to a representative of the company. 

Operations of Arco Iris Viacdo Aerea, 
S. A—The Brazilian air line, Arco Iris 
Viacao Aerea, S. A., has set up head- 
quarters in the city of Sao Paulo to fur- 
nish a new type of service to several large, 
important commercial and industrial 
cities in the State of Sao Paulo and two 
adjoining States. 

The projected service calls for two 
flights daily, one making a complete cir- 
cuit of the territory served in one direc- 
tion, and the other making a circuit in 
the opposite direction. Each flight will 
be over a route totaling approximately 
1,000 miles and will require about 11 
hours. These circular flights are to be 
inaugurated as soon as four additional 
planes, now on order, arrive from 
England. Seven DeHaviland Dragon 
Rapide eight-passenger planes powered 
by twin Gypsy Queen 208-h. p. engines 
will be used. 

Airports are available in all of the main 
cities to be served, but radio facilities are 
available in only three—Bauru, Araca- 
tuba, and Uberaba. However, almost all 
the others have radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and the company plans to add 
others if necessary. 

Regular scheduled operations were 
started by ARCO at the end of June, and 
18 weekly flights are being made out of 
Sao Paulo—6 to Presidente Prudente 
with intermedite stops at Ourinhos and 
Marilia; 9 to Londrina in northern 
Parana, with a stop at Ourinhos; and 3 
to Sao Jose de Rio Preto in the northern 
part of the State of Sao Paulo. Dragon 
Rapides are being used on these routes 
and the company has ordered three con- 
verted B-25’s for use on a projected route 
connecting Rio de Janeiro and Porto 
Alegre, with stops at Sao Paulo and 
Curitiba. The company has also pur- 
chased a commercial version of the De- 
Haviland “Mosquito”. 


British East 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Air Services.—Internal air serv- 
ices in British East Africa are operated by 
the East African Airways Corp. (EAAC), 
which was established on January 1, 1946. 
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External services (those furnished by 
foreign air lines operating to and 
through the area) include Southern 
Rhodesian Airways, the British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., and Air France. 
Ethiopian Imperial Airways is negotiat- 
ing a service between Addis Ababa and 
Nairobi. The United States air line, 
TWA (Trans-World Airways), has made 
an exploratory good-will flight through 
the area and contemplates stopping at 
Mombasa and Dar es Salaam on its route 
from Cairo to Johannesburg, if and 
when that service is placed in operation. 

The city of Nairobi in Kenya is the 
center of aerial activity in this area. 
Emphasis is placed on providing service 
to the coastal cities from that point 
rather than service from the coast to 
cities further inland in Uganda. 

Daily flights are made between Nairobi 
and Mombasa, Tanga, Zanzibar, and Dar 
es Salaam, major coastal cities, while 
only triweekly service is given from 
Nairobi to Entebbe, Uganda. In Tan- 
ganyika the only internal service is the 
weekly flight from Dar es Salaam to 
Mbeya in the southern highlands which 
was inaugurated in April. 

Services of Air France in East Africa 
have been considerably curtailed in re- 
cent months reportedly because of lack 
of landing facilities along its routes. Air 
France service from Paris through 
French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, British East 
Africa, and Madagascar, and the monthly 
flight from Cairo through Asmara, 
Djibouti, Mogadishn to Nairobi, and to 
Madagascar, was closed. 

On the BOAC a priority system is still 
in force with businessmen and Govern- 
ment officials obtaining preference. Only 
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four flights a week are made to Cairo, 
one from Nairobi, two from Mombasa, 
and a flying boat gives shuttle service 
from Kisuma. 

With the closing of the French route 
through Italian Somaliland there is no 
longer any civilian service to that terri- 
tory, the RAF unscheduled service being 
only for official travel. There is no direct 
link between British East Africa and the 
Belgian Congo or West Africa, the 
SEBENA (Belgian) line stopping at 
Irumu on the Ituri River in the Belgian 
Congo some 200 miles from the western- 
most point on the East African air line. 

The chief difficulty with various sery- 
ices that operate within and through this 
area is the lack of personnel, aircraft, 
and communications equipment. 


Canada 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


Industrial activity was seriously re- 
tarded during August by a widening cir- 
cle of work stoppages, owing to con- 
tinued strikes in the steel, automotive, 
rubber, chemical, and other industries. 
These disputes involved directly about 
50,000 persons and, indirectly, a consid- 
erable additional number in operations 
slowed down by shortages of materials 
and parts. They made increasingly un- 
certain the prospect of maintaining the 
price structure, so effectively controlled 
during the war and immediate postwar 
period, at approximately the present 
level. A more rapidly rising cost of liv- 
ing already reflects a substantial in- 











states. 





Turkey Ambitious To Build Up Merchant Marine 


Plans for extending the merchant marine of Turkey include purchase of 
ships from Sweden, the ceding of others by the United States, the construc- 
tion of still others by a Netherlands concern and the building of a shipyard 
on the Golden Horn at Istanbul, according to the Turkish press. 

Italian trawlers carrying Italian merchandise for exchange for Turkish 
goods arrived in Istanbul in mid-1946. These trawlers were chartered by 
Gruppo Armatori Conserve Importazione Tonnetti Turchia for account of 
Industrie Pesca ed Affini, the report states. 

A regular shipping service between Istanbul and Marseille, France, has 
been established by the State Maritime Lines of the Turkish Government. 
The route will be Istanbul-Piraeus-Naples-Marseille and return via Mar- 
seille-Genoa-Piraeus-Istanbul. The boat, the S. S. Ege, was scheduled to 
make its first trip beginning on June 19 and ending July 6. Nine other lines 
out of Istanbul are operated by the State Maritime Lines. 

A Danube-ports-to-Istanbul service, operated by the Magyar Duna Tenger- 
hazozasi Roszvery Tarsasal whose Istanbul agency is “DETERT,” began oper- 
ations with the arrivel of the first of three boats in Istanbul the latter part of 
June. This service may be extended to Alexandria, Egypt, a recent report 
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crease in inflationary pressures in recent 
months. 

No settlement of a major dispute had 
been negotiated by the end of the month, 
although in steel, the key industry, the 
pargaining process between the Govern- 
ment and the union was reported to have 
narrowed appreciably the offers of the 
two sides. A favorable development was 
a settlement negotiated by the Cana- 
dian National Railways with 17 out of 
18 railroad unions for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour in basic rates. 

Foreign trade continued to increase in 
dollar volume during July, although the 
immediate prospect for continued re- 
covery was adversely affected by supply 
shortages. Exports, although still well 
below the wartime level, improved, as 
compared with June, in total shipments 
as well as shipments to the two major 
markets, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Exports to most Latin 
American countries also continued to ad- 
vance. During the 7 months ended July, 
a value of $1,251,480,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) was recorded as compared with 
$2,001,107,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

Imports which are available only 
through June, reached a record high 
during the first 6 months of the year, 
valued at $879,875,000. The increase was 
Officially attributed to increased pur- 
chases of raw materials to fill the needs 
of credit-financed export programs, as 
well as the determined drive to stimulate 
two-way trade. 

Relaxations in controls included the 
termination, effective September 1, of 
the restriction put into effect in April, 
which limited the use of wheat for do- 
mestic human consumption to 90 percent 
of the quantity so used in corresponding 
months of 1945. This action was in ac- 
cord with United States relaxations in 
the use of grain and flour and was said 
to be warranted by the improved wheat- 
supply position. Export-permit require- 
ments were revoked for shipments to all 
destinations of most field-crop and vege- 
table seeds, certain spices, and a number 
of miscellaneous food products and for 
shipment to British Empire countries, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Iceland of 
specified fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The individual sugar ration has been 
increased by an additional 3 pounds per 
person during the remainder of 1946, 
with corresponding increases for indus- 
trial users. Canadian requirements of 
prunes, raisins, and currants for the 
coming season will be bulk purchased by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration following the termination of 
international control on all dried fruits 
for the 1946-47 marketing year. Ceiling 
prices on oranges have again been ad- 
justed, effective August 29, to the current 
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OPA price, plus specified transportation 
and other charges. Some other price ad- 
justments have been made, partly as a 
result of wage increases, one of these 
being an increase in manufacturers’ 
prices of women’s coats and _ suits 
amounting to from 50 cents to $1.10 per 
garment. 

Priority certificates for automobile 
purchases were canceled by order in 
council dated August 14. It was under- 
stood that the number of priorities is- 
sued was considerably in excess of the 
cars available and there had been some 
alleged unauthorized dealings in the 
certificates. The issue of veterans’ pri- 
ority certificates for the purchase of ci- 
vilian suits will be discontinued October 
31, although certificates issued prior to 
that date must be honored by merchants 
and tailors until December 31. 

Before ending its 1946 session, Par- 
liament placed a limit, not later than the 
end of March 1947, on the existing Na- 
tional Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act under the authority of which price- 
wage controls and most other remaining 
emergency controls are now operative. 
Before this expiration date, however, it 
is probable that statutory authority will 
be provided for the continuance of major 
emergency controls for which such au- 
thority has not yet been provided. 

Economic legislation approved during 
the session included legislation to con- 
tinue the foreign-exchange control for a 
further period of about 24 years; to es- 
tablish the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration; to expand the activities of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; to 
amend veterans’ legislation and the 
Family Allowances Act to provide better 
control; to amend the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act to provide wider authority 
for the investigations in this fleld; to 
implement the budget proposals includ- 
ing reductions in income and corpora- 
tions taxes; and to amend the National 
Housing Act and Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act. An agreement with the 
United Kingdom for the avoidance of 
double taxation (income and succession 
duties) was also given approval. 

The subject of immigration has re- 
ceived considerable public and Parlia- 
mentary attention, and on August 27 the 
Minister of Mines and Resources made a 
formal statement on the subject in the 
House of Commons in which he referred 
to the fact that the question had been 
under study for some months by a Cabi- 
net subcommittee as well as by an inter- 
departmental technical committee. In 
the meantime, certain relaxations have 
been put into effect permitting the entry 
of specified relatives of Canadian resi- 
dents; giving of permanent legal resi- 
dence to about 4,000 war refugees; and 
making arrangements for the entry of 
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approximately 4,000 demobilized Polish 
soldiers largely for agricultural work. 
The Minister also referred to the fact 
that Canada presumably will be asked to 
take its share of additional war refugees 
under international arrangements. 

The subject of free ports in Canada 
has received considerable publicity and 
is under investigation by an interdepart- 
mental committee, but no legislative ac- 
tion has been taken. 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Aviation Developments.—The 
Director of Civil Aviation in Ceylon has 
recommended to the Government that 
external air services in Ceylon be oper- 
ated by a State-owned corporation with 
Government capital; that scheduled and 
chartered internal services be estab- 
lished by private undertakings without 
subsidy; that civil air service schools 
be developed for the training of pilots 
and ground crews; and that an Air 
Transport Licensing Board be estab- 
lished to control internal air commerce, 
according to the Ceylon press. 

The Government of Ceylon has al- 
ready asked the Government of India 
for reciprocal privileges in operating a 
service from Colombo to Karachi, via 
Madras and Bombay, the report states. 
This would be the first step tawards reg- 
ular Government-operated service to 
the United Kingdom. A service from 
Ceylon to London via Karachi and 
Lydda is being negotiated also, it is 


reported. 
China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clarification of Regulations with Re- 
spect to Licensed Imports.—It is under- 
stood, according to a report from the 
American Consulate General at Shang- 
hai, that the Chinese Import Planning 
Committee has decided upon a total im- 
port quota for leaf tobacco, and perhaps 
for other licensed commodities, for the 
calendar year, but quotas will continue 
to be administered on a quarterly basis. 

Chinese Maritime Customs regulations 
require that applications for allocations 
of leaf tobacco and other licensed com- 
modity import quotas be filed before the 
first day of the last month of the quarter 
preceding that for which the applica- 
tion is made, and that shipments com- 
prising any quarterly quota must be 
landed in China before the end of the 
quarter succeeding that for which the 
quota was granted. 

These provisions of the trade control 
regulations, administered by the Chinese 
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Maritime Customs, are unrelated to the 
Central Bank of China regulation which 
requires that no letter of credit can be 
opened for a period of more than 90 days, 
which necessitates exchange being taken 
up within that period. Central Bank 
of China rulings now in force supplement 
this requirement by making it possible 
to obtain exchange on legitimately im- 
ported consigned goods at the time of 
sale of the goods. Thus it appears to 
be possible for parent companies in the 
United States to ship leaf tobacco, for 
example, to Shanghai branches for stock 
on a consignment basis, in accordance 
with quotas granted, and for the 
branches to apply for and receive ex- 
change to cover the cost of amounts sold 
out of stock. 


Colombia 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Bogota 


President-elect Ospina Perez, in his 
inaugural address, cited the inadequacy 
of Colombia’s agricultural production 
and the wholesale movement of farm 
labor to the’cities as the country’s fore- 
most economic problem. He indicated 
that the program of the Government 
would consist of (1) a campaign to build 
up the production of foodstuffs, (2) more 
strict law enforcement in rural areas 
with the object of making farm life se- 
cure, (3) a soil-conservation campaign 
encouraging wider use of fertilizers, ero- 
sion prevention, reforestation, and the 
like, (4) the greater distribution of bank 
credit to farmers at lower interest rates, 
and (5) a possible experiment with a 
combined fiood-control, irrigation, and 
electric-power development of broad so- 
cial significance similar to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The President warned that his Gov- 
ernment would be frankly “intervention- 
ist” to the extent that the collective in- 
terests demanded. He stated that he 
would consider it a duty to improve the 
standard of living generally in Colombia, 
and particularly among the poorer 
classes. Partly as a means to accom- 
plish this, he announced that it would 
be the aim of his Government to achieve 
“just customs protection” for Colombian 
industries, as authorized by the Chapul- 
tepec Conference and as this would be 
necessary to defend new industries in 
a critical period of their growth. His 
Government would continue to study 
possible modifications in the tariff, in 
answer to public demand, and with the 
public interest in mind. 

The President stressed the need for the 
immediate adoption of a series of meas- 
ures capable of halting the continuing 
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increase in the cost of living and of con- 
trolling the monetary inflation. 

As the month progressed, following 
the inauguration, this need became even 
more apparent when the inflation, al- 
ready well advanced, took a further spurt 
from the effects of the increase in coffee 
prices—which will bring an additional 
$6,000,000 pesos a year into the country. 
In addition, the cost-of-living index 
registered a new high for August, above 
any figure ever reached during the war 
years. The new Government immedi- 
ately undertook the consideration of 
“counteractives.” It was decided that, 
while a variety of remedies would have 
to be resorted to, the one most urgently 
required was for the monetary inflation. 
On August 19, two important measures 
were adopted: 

(1) A Presidential Decree was issued 
stating that the Ministry of Finance 
would refrain from authorizing any in- 
creases in national, departmental, or 
municipal public debts, except those 
strictly necessary for the execution of 
required public works or for meeting ob- 
ligations previously contracted, and that 
such issuances would not be authorized 
if they would cause any appreciable ef- 
fect on the circulating medium. The 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports was instructed to establish 
a policy of “seeing that the balance of 
payments does not increase the circu- 
lating medium, but rather that it con- 
tributes to the regulation of the means 
of payment as sought in this decree.” 
In addition, the decree gave presidential 
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approval to a regulation of the Banking 
Superintendent which follows. 

(2) The accompanying regulation of 
the Banking Superintendent provided 
that commercial banks could not ip. 
crease the volume of their loans and dis- 
counts beyond the levels registered as of 
that date, plus 5 percent, except that if 
the amount of loans and discounts of any 
bank was less than two times the paid-in 
capital and reserves, increases would be 
permitted to this amount. If any bank 
was overextended it would have until 
October 1 to adjust its position. It was 
prohibited for any banks to grant loans 
or credit facilities in the future for spec- 
ulation or for withholding articles of 
prime necessity, construction materials, 
or other equipment “necessary for the 
economic development of the country,” 


no matter what the guaranty might be 


for the loan. Any credits of this kind 
already issued could not be renewed 
without the approval of the Superin- 
tendent. It was stated that these re- 
strictions would not apply to normal im- 
portations if the goods were not with- 
held from markets and if they were sold 
at current or controlled prices. Obliga- 
tions representing renewals for more 
than 1 year would not be discountable 
with the Bank of the Republic except 
those having to do with the development 
of agriculture, stock raising, industry, or 
construction. It was specified that oper- 
ations to finance purchases of real es- 
tate or shares would not be considered 
economically advisable by the Superin- 
tendent. 

















the future.” 








Austria Now Celebrating g5oth Anniversary of Foundation 


Beginning last Sunday, September 15, Austria celebrated the 950th anni- 
versary of its foundation as an independent, sovereign state, says a statement 
by the Austrian Tourist Office. This record of inddependence, interrupted only 
by the 8 years of forcible incorporation into Germany, makes the Austrian 
nation one of the oldest of the existing nations of continental Europe. The 
special events planned, which will reach a climax on November 1, the date 
in the year A. D. 996 on which the term “Austria” in its original form “Os- 
tarrichi” first appeared in a document issued by Otto III, “will emphasize both 
Austria’s continuous, brilliant contributions to western culture in the past 
and highlight those that the country is now making and expects to make in 


The program opened on September 15 with Austrian Youth Day; from 
September 30 to October 5 Austrian Sport Week will be celebrated; the week 
from October 7 to 15 will be given over to the Austrian school children. 

A special session of Parliament will be held on October 30, and, on the 
evening of the same day, a gala performance will take place in the renovated 
State Theatre, an institution which not only has for generations been noted 
for its excellent acting and productions but which is housed in one of the 
most magnificent buildings in the world. The interior, which was badly 
damaged during the war, will be ready for the gala performance. 

A special film, dramatizing Austria’s nearly 1,000 years, prepared by the 
newly revived Austrian film industry under the patronage of the Austrian 
Government, is being released for the celebration. 
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Following the publication of these 
regulations, the Government explained 
that their purpose was not to restrict 
total credit. It had been found that, of 
the total bank credit granted in the 
country, only 5 percent was devoted to 
agriculture, 12 percent to livestock, 3 
percent to building construction, 13 per- 
cent to industry, and 67 percent to com- 
merce and miscellaneous operations, a 
large proportion of which could be spec- 
ulative. The purpose of the new meas- 
ures was merely to divert the available 
credit away from speculation to agricul- 
tural production, manufacturing, con- 
struction, importation, and the like. 

Values dropped sharply on the Bogota 
stock exchange after the new regulations 
were announced, but reacted partially 
after a few days, although the tendency 
has been definitely downward. In gen- 
eral, the reaction of the public and the 
press. to the new steps has been almost 
uniformly favorable. 

At the same time, other complemen- 
tary steps are being taken by the Gov- 
ernment. Exports of all foodstuffs and 
textiles have been 
rarily. This halts exports of rice to 
Cuba, and of livestock to the Canal Zone, 
Venezuela, and some of the Carribbean 
islands. Price control is also in the 
throes of reorganization, and it has been 
announced that a new and effective con- 
trol will be set up soon. According to re- 
ports, the Government food pyrchasing 
and distributing company known as INA 
(Instituto Nacional de Abastecimientos) 
will have an increasing important role 
in the campaign to reduce living costs. 
This entity will acquire its own trucks, 
will purchase agricultural produce on 
the farms, transport to market, and dis- 
tribute to the public through coopera- 
tives which, in turn, will be built up and 
improved. 

The Government, in another attempt 
to reduce the cost of living, has just mod- 
ified its previously established control of 
truck routes which had the effect of set- 
ting up monopolies and which the public 
felt was a potent factor contributing to 
high living costs. The new regulations 
free all truck transportation for a period 
of 3 months, after which certain con- 
trols will be reestablished, but in modified 
form. 

Meanwhile, the project of the Minister 
of Finance to increase taxes is before the 
Colombian Congress. It provides for the 
establishment of a tax on stock divi- 
dends, for a sliding-scale tax on occa- 
sional profits or increases of capital de- 
rived from the sale of property and not 
now reached by the income-tax law, and 
for an import-tariff increase on some 180 
Classifications of commodities not in- 
cluded in existing trade treaties. Among 
the articles which would be affected by 
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Plans for Broad-Gage, Vital Betterments in Caribbean 
Economies 


Charles W. Taussig recently published, in the quarterly review “Foreign 
Affairs,” a significant discussion of the work and aspirations of the British- 
U. S.-French-Dutch body known as the Caribbean Commission and of the 
economic needs of the area. Some of the especially pertinent and enlight- 
ening paragraphs follow: 


Standards of living acceptable to the peoples of the Caribbean or to world con- 
science cannot be achieved through agricultural development alone. The major crop, 
sugar, does not give year-round employment, and the very existence of sugar-growing 
is dependent in the Caribbean territories on subventions in the form of tariff pref- 
erentials and direct subsidy. Mineral deposits of importance exist in only a few 
territories. 

Paradoxically, the one great natural resources of the Caribbean is its vast reserve of 
manpower. Substantial economic progress will be achieved only when it is recog- 
nized that the increasing population of the Caribbean is a potential asset instead 
of an insurmountable liability. When the West Indian was a slave the lowliest 
bookkeeper accounted for him on the asset side of the ledger. Now that he is a 
free man, he is too frequently entered on the books as an economic liability. 

At the very outset the Caribbean Commission saw the need for substantially in- 
creasing and diversifying the industries and agriculture of the area. It has contin- 
uously given encouragement to the creation of new industries, particularly the proc- 
essing of locally produced raw materials. The tendency of metropolitan govern- 
ments in the past to regard the Caribbean exclusively as a source of raw materials 
to be processed abroad and reshipped to the area is being discouraged. The Com- 
mission takes the position that any decrease in specific exports to the area due to 
local production will be more than offset by a general increase of imports as income 
and standards of living are increased. The old theory that Caribbean labor cannot 
produce in competition with labor of the temperate zones is being exploded. Upward 
of 50,000 West Indian laborers were brought to the United States annually during the 
war to work in both agriculture and industry. Their productivity has been encour- 
aging. The United States Department of Labor reported to the Caribbean Commis- 
sion that “It is interesting to note that the West Indian workers learned mass-pro- 
duction techniques quickly, although reports indicate that they required a longer 
training period than domestic workers.” 

It is expected that the Caribbean Commission will shortly make a survey of the 
industrial potentials of the region, not only with the objective of having the area 
supply more of its own requirements through interterritorial trade but of increasing 
the flow of export products to other markets. The study will include ways and means 
of training local labor to perform now unfamiliar tasks. Studies will be made of 
the enervating effect of tropical climate on workers and the means of overcoming 
this handicap through construction of air-conditioning plants. A modern textile 
enterprise of considerable size has been operating in Cuba for a number of years 
where up-to-date techniques such as air conditioning, workers’ education, and im- 
proved housing have been successful in raising the productivity of tropical labor. 

The proximity of all the Caribbean territories to large oil fields indicates that the 
availability of cheap power should aid the industrialization of the area. The spon- 
sorship of the Commission in the fields of health and nutrition education has as 
one of its objectives the increasing inefficiency of Caribbean labor. 

The possibilities of a major improvement in employment opportunities are not 
confined to the development of factory and handicraft industries. There is a large 
field of opportunity in creating a demand for services. This is particularly true 
in the field of tourist development. The Commission has already published a detailed 
survey of a coordinated regional approach to tourism, which has been favorably 
received. It is proposed to hold a joint conference of the territorial governments, 
the metropolitan governments, and private enterprise in New York in October 1946 
with the object of setting up a regional tourist organization and developing the almost 
unlimited field of Caribbean travel. 
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the tariff measures are foods, spices, and 
wines; paper and paperboard; textiles; 
various iron and steel items; copper, 
brass, and lead items; munitions; clocks 
and watches; electrical apparatus; scien- 
tific equipment; cement products; some 
precious stones; ceramics, pottery, and 
glass products; essential oils; chemicals; 
writing, drawing, and painting materials. 

Despite this tariff-increase project, 
and the growing protectionist sentiment 
in Colombia, it is not certain that any 
increases will be approved at the present 
session of Congress in view of the pro- 
posed international conference on trade 


and employment, where Colombia will be 
represented and where tariff questions 
will be discussed. 

United States manufacturers and ex- 
porters to this market will find that 
recent Colombian developments are in- 
teresting for a variety of reasons. In the 
first place, the efforts of the Government 
to stimulate agricultural and industrial 
production and building construction 
should increase the demand for respec- 
tive United States equipment and sup- 
plies. Secondly, under the new direc- 
tives of the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports, imports should be 
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encouraged in the future, and should not 
be hampered as in the past by exchange 
and import-license restrictions. Finally, 
the Colombian market as a whole has 
been expanded by the recent increase in 
coffee prices. 

A new fishing company, known as the 
Companhia Colombiana de Pesca, S. A., 
has been formed recently on commercial 
lines but with Government funds and 
with a capital of 2,000,000 pesos. The 
services of a firm of United States en- 
gineers have been contracted to carry 
out a tuna-fishing survey along Co- 
lombia’s west coast. If the survey con- 
firms the belief that tuna fishing can 
be successful commercially, the company 
will commence large-scale operations 
after acquiring boats and equipment. 
A fish cannery will be set up also, prob- 
ably at Buenaventura. 

News reached Colombia recently of 
a Conference increase in freight rates 
of 25 percent from United States ports 
to Buenaventura. The new rates are 
effective September 9 and are said to 
be due to congestion at Buenaventura 
and delays in handling ships and car- 
goes. Following this notification, and 
in order to prevent further port con- 
gestion, so far as possible, the Govern- 
ment has just issued a decree provid- 
ing that the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Imports shall spec- 
ify the port of entry on all import li- 
censes, and will in this manner attempt 
to allocate shipments to the ports. Co- 
lombian consuls abroad are instructed to 
respect the port designations in their 
certification of documents. In addition, 
the consulates will be required to send 
periodical notifications to Bogota of the 
volume of cargo en route or booked for 
each Colombian port. If local authori- 
ties foresee possible congestion at any 
port the consulates will be instructed 
immediately to cease certifying ship- 
ments to that port until further notice. 

In the local coffee market, the out- 
stanacing development of the month was, 
of course, the return of OPA ceilings at 
prices 8.32 cents per pound above De- 
cember 1941 levels, as announced Au- 
gust 14. In general, the reaction to 
this increase has been very favorable 
throughout Colombia. There has not 
been much recent activity in the mar- 
ket, however, as little coffee is available 
in this between-crops season. Crop 
forecasts are favorable, though previous 
Antioquian estimates of “a record yield”’ 
have been toned down somewhat in con- 
sequence of the protracted dry weather. 
Official July exports totaled 432,744 60- 
kilogram sacks, compared with 441,788 
sacks in June. Port stocks totaled 606,- 
286 sacks on August 15, compared with 
579,708 sacks on July 15. 
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Transport and Communication 


Improvements Planned in Aviation 
Facilities —The Colombian Government 
has appointed a committee to develop a 
project of law covering military and civil 
aviation. In this connection, a United 
States aviation commission was sent to 
Colombia to study and advise concerning 
the country’s aviation needs. Its survey 
was completed in July. 

A further step was the authorization 
of a single aeronautical radio concern in 
which both the Government and all] pri- 
vate air lines will participate either with 
capital or equipment. This company, 
Radio Aeronautica de Colombia S. A. 
(RACSA), is being organized. It will 
furnish radio and weather information 
to all without discrimination. 

Many new landing fields also are being 
constructed in Colombia, and others are 
being improved and expanded to accom- 
modate the larger planes. 


Costa Rica 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Company To Acquire New Cable 
Line.—Compahia Radiografica Interna- 
cional de Costa Rica, subsidiary of the 
Tropical Radio Co., has signed a contract 
with the Ferrocarril Eléctrico del Pacifico, 
under which the latter agrees to lay a 
cable along its right-of-way from San 
Jose to a point known as Pavas, about 9 
kilometers west. The cable will be used 
by the radio company to connect its San 
Jose office with a new transmitting sta- 
tion which it will erect at Pavas within 
a year or so. Expenses for installation 
and maintenance of the cable will be 
borne by the radio company. 

At present the transmitting and re- 
ceiving stations of Cia. Radiografica are 
at E] Radio, between Paraiso and Cartago, 
about 16 kilometers east of San Jose. 
This arrangement has not been satisfac- 
tory because the two stations interfere 
with each other. 


Cuba 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Habana 


Business activities throughout Cuba, 
stimulated by prospects of higher sugar 
prices, show few signs of a seasonal de- 
cline. The contract for the purchase of 
the 1946 and 1947 sugar crops, signed on 
July 16, provides that the price of one- 
fourth of the total quantity of the 1946- 
crop sugar purchased will be increased if 
either the index of living costs or the 
index of food prices of the United States 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics for any quar. 
ter rises by more than 2 percent above 
the average for the last quarter of 1945. 
The food-price index for the secong 
quarter of 1946 reportedly has risen by 
slightly more than 2 percent, so that the 
price of one-fourth of the sugar of the 
1946 purchase presumably will be in- 
creased from the base price of 3.675 cents 
a pound to about 3.75 cents. 

Sugarcane fields are in good condition 
and there has been some expansion in 
acreage. The 1947 crop, planted in 1945 
but not yet harvested, is estimated at 
from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 short tons as 
compared with the 1946 crop of 4,460,000 
short tons. 

Pasture conditions are good. The corn 
crop is above average and fully sufficient 
for domestic requirements, and the pea- 
nut crop (for oil) is slightly above that 
of last year. On the other hand, the rice 


crop, according to latest indications, may ' 


be no more than average. Nearly 20,- 
000,000 pounds of potatoes from the is- 
land’s spring crop are still unsold, and 
while the summer production of other 
root crops is also relatively large, prices 
to consumers are being maintained at 
high levels. Supplies of beef and dairy 
products are still inadequate to meet the 
increased demand despite the fact that 
production this year is larger than in 
1945. 

Imported rice, wheat flour, lard, soy- 
bean oil, and soap fats continue to be 
extremely scarce and_ black-market 
prices are high. Stocks of many of these 
items are at the lowest level on record, 
and numerous public manifestations, in- 
cluding 1-day strikes in Santa Clara and 
Cienfuegos, have resulted from the pub- 
lic’s inability to purchase rice and lard. 
Current black-market prices are 17 to 
30 cents a pound for rice; 60 cents to 
$1.25 for lard; 80 cents to $1.30 for but- 
ter; and 10 cents for sugar. 

Private and public construction activ- 
ity is beginning to feel the effects of 
serious shortages of various construction 
materials, notably cement and rein- 
forcing bars. Several hundred projects 
throughout the country have reportedly 
been slowed down or temporarily halted. 
As a result of the reestablishment by the 
United States of individual license re- 
quirements for portland-cement exports, 
this situation may deteriorate further 
before it improves. Meanwhile, the local 
cement producer expects to install a fifth 
kiln by the first part of 1947, which will 
increase the plant’s annual capacity from 
1,400,000 to approximately 1,800,000 bar- 
rels of 170 kilograms each. Shortages 


of materials notwithstanding, applica- 
tions for building permits are constantly 
increasing and data covering the Prov- 
ince of Habana show that such permits 
issued during the first 6 months of 1946 
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aggregated 18,000,000 pesos as against 
12,000,000 pesos during the first half of 
1945. 

Cuba’s imports during the first quarter 
of 1946 were valued at about $77,000,000 
compared with $56,000,000 in the com- 
parable period of last year. March im- 
ports, valued at $27,900,000, were the 
highest for any month in more than 20 
years. Exports, on the other hand, de- 
clined from $127,000,000 during the first 
3 months of 1945 to $84,000,000 during 
the equivalent interval this year, the drop 
peing attributed mainly to an unusually 
low carry-over of export sugar from the 
preceding year. 

Signs of labor unrest are becoming 
more evident. Although collective bar- 
gaining negotiations during the past sev- 
eral weeks have resulted in wage 
increases for large numbers of workers, 
labor has not ceased to agitate for a 30 
percent general wage increase to offset 
higher living costs. Port workers, de- 
manding that a recent decree which 
raised wage rates for the handling of 
sugar by 23 percent be made retroactive 
to the beginning of 1946, staged strikes 
at various ports which held up sugar 
shipments. Labor protests against short- 
ages of essential foodstoffs led, as al- 
ready mentioned, to brief general strikes 
in two large cities in the interior as well 
as to labor stoppages and manifestations 
in other urban centers, some of which 
required the intervention of the police 
and in a few instances led to acts of 
violence. 

It is reported that the Key West- 
Habana car and passenger ferry service 
will begin operations toward the end of 
the year. Likewise, the P & O Steam- 
ship Co. contemplates renewing its 
Habana-Miami service in December 1946 
or January 1947. These developments, 
in addition to the anticipated heavy in- 
crease in air service between points in 
the United States and Habana, augur well 
for the forthcoming tourist season, when 
it is expected that the number of tour- 
ists visiting Cuba may reach, if not ex- 
ceed, prewar levels. 

With the approach of the hurricane 
season, planes of the United States Army 
Air Corps will cover the Caribbean area 
to study weather conditions and storm 
courses as aids to navigation. 

Government revenues are showing the 
usual drop which follows the termination 
of the sugar-grinding season. Customs 
and related revenues are running counter 
to the trend, however, as imports, re- 
vealing an easier supply situation in the 
United States in many lines, continue 
to flow into Cuba at a rate substantially 
in excess of those of last year. 

A significant recent development in 
the monetary field is the authorization 
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granted the Cuban Treasury by decree 
to acquire in the United States an addi- 
tional $50,000,000 of gold bullion, to serve 
as coverage for Cuban silver certificates, 
at the rate of $0.98 in gold for each peso. 
After this additional gold bullion has 
been purchased Cuba’s gold holdings will 
total roughly $250,000,000. 

According to press reports, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to seek during the next 
legislative session congressional author- 
ity to sell at the prevailing high prices 
the 79,978,000 Cuban 1-peso silver disks 
now held in the Cuban Treasury as par- 
tial coverage for its peso certificates and 
to purchase gold with the proceeds. This 
measure, it is estimated, would further 
increase Cuban gold reserves by some 
$60,000,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Date for Subsidy Pur- 
chases Extended to December 1, 1946.— 
The time for the purchasing of flour, 
eligible for a subsidy under decree No. 
1159, promulgated May 17, 1946, has been 
extended to December 1, 1946, by decree 
No. 1877 published in the Official Gazette 
(No. 188) of August 14, 1946. 


[For announcement of decree No. 1159, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 1946.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export Taxes Established on Vari- 
ous Products.—According to the pro- 
visions of law No. 1233, published in the 
August 25, 1946, issue of La Nacion, and 
effective immediatly until December 31, 
1948, exports from the Dominican Re- 
public of frozen meats, corn, rice, and 
beans will be subject to a tax of 5 percent 
ad valorem and cattle on the hoof will 
be assessed at 10 percent ad valorem. 
On the following commodities, in addi- 
tion to other export taxes already in 
effect, the same law imposes these ad 
valorem taxes: Sugar, molasses, or sirups, 
6 percent; cocoa, 242 percent; coffee, 24 
percent; tobacco, 0.5 percent. The 
1945—46 sugar crop will not be affected by 
this new legislation. 

The above taxes will be collected by the 
customs and will be used to defray dam- 
ages caused by the recent earthquake. 

Fertilizers: Exemption from Customs 
Duties and Document Tazxes.—In ac- 
cordance with law No. 1234 of August 26, 
1946, fertilizers will be permitted to enter 
the Dominican Republic free of all cus- 
toms duties and document taxes. Prior 
to the passage of this law, fertilizers were 
exempt from import duties but were sub- 
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ject to additional charges, such as in- 
ternal revenue, document taxes, and 
cargo taxes. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 


The National Constituent Assembly, 
meeting on August 10, voted to permit 
President Velasco to continue as Pres- 
ident for the duration of his term, ex- 
piring October 1, 1948. Shortly there- 
after, general amnesty was extended to 
political prisoners and exiles. Reflect- 
ing these developments, the economic 
and commercial situation showed greater 
stability, relatively mild fluctuations in 
key prices being noted. 

Decree No. 431 of April 3, 1946, which 
permitted the free export of rice after 
600,000 quintals were earmarked for 
domestic consumption, was finally re- 
vised on August 31 by Decree No. 1798. 
Exporters are now required to register 
for sale to the Directorate of Foodstuffs 
60 percent of the unhulled rice they pur- 
chase for export, instead of 25 percent 
as provided for under the former de- 
cree. The new regulations apply, how- 
ever, only to rice received.at the mills 
subsequent to August 31, which, it is 
believed, will not exceed 300,000 quin- 
tals. Since the Directorate will pay only 
65 sucres a quintal, which is below cost 
to the exporter, mill receipts bearing 
dates subsequent to August 31 are be- 
ing quoted at from 86 to 88 sucres a quin- 
tal, while those with previous dates are 
being quoted at about 94 sucres. This 
measure, taken to insure retention of 
sufficient rice for domestic needs, affects 
the producers rather than the exporters. 
No sizeable export commitments are out- 
standing at the present time. 

The following new industrial activi- 
ties have been initiated: Excavation has 
begun at Duran for a Government alco- 
hol distillery, which will use molasses 
from national sugar mills; the Constitu- 
ent Assembly will consider proposals of 
a number of American firms for fishing 
rights in the waters of the Galapagos 
Archipelago; the Government has signed 
a contract with an Ecuadoran company 
providing for the construction of a fac- 
tory to produce hydraulic lime, unslaked 
lime, and flower of lime, to begin opera- 
tions within 6 months; an Ecuadoran 
company has been formed which will 
produce ice cream and similar products 
under concession of the American patent 
holder. 

In recognition of the rapidly rising 
cost of living, a number of industrial es- 
tablishments have increased wages 
sharply. The principal tannery in the 
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country recently granted wage increases 
of from 40 to 50 percent, voluntarily. 
Other important industries have granted 
wage increases ranging from 15 to 30 
percent. 

The United States increased the Ecua- 
doran quota of flour from 7,000 sacks per 
month for July and August to 40,000 
sacks a month for September and Octo- 
ber. The quota of lard, also, was in- 
creased to 500,000 pounds for the second 
and third quarters. In addition, Brazil 
is selling 10,000 cases of lard to Ecuador, 
for early shipment. With these develop- 
ments, the shortage of flour and lard 
presumably will be eliminated. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Travelers Now Permitted to Take 4,000 
Francs Into or Out of France.—French 
exchange control regulations have been 
modified to permit travelers to import 
and export 4,000 French francs instead 
of the 1,000 previously permitted. Ex- 
cess amounts will be taken into custody 
by the customs authority at the French 
border. This information is contained 
in a telegram from the American Em- 
bassy in Paris dated August 27, 1946. 

[For announcement of the previous limi- 


tation to 1,000 francs, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 23, 1946.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Readily Obtainable 
for Production Equipment for Which No 
Foreign Exchange Is Required.—iIn order 
to develop importations particularly use- 
ful for the economic recovery of France, 
licenses AC, which are required for goods 
imported under the customs regime of 
consumption with payment of duties, 
will be issued without difficulties when 
they refer to production equipment, in 
cases where the importation does not 
call for any financial settlement between 
France and a foreign country, according 
to a notice to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on June 19, 1946. 

{Licensing requirements for goods im- 
ported under the regime of special tempo- 
rary admission had already been relaxed by 


a notice of April 27, 1946, announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 22, 1946.] 


Gambia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Cotton Piece Goods 
Decreased.—The import duties on cotton 
piece goods, which were increased by 
order No. 13 of 1945 (see ForEIcn ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 2, 1946), have 
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been decreased by order No. 8 of 1946 
published in the Gambia Gazette for July 
3, 1946. The changes are as follows: 

27. Cotton piece goods: 

(a) Bleached, plain weave and grey; Gen- 
eral tariff decreased from 4d. to 1d. per square 
yard and British preferential tariff from 334d. 
to 34d. 

(bd) Bleached, fancy weave, (c) colored, 
(ad) dyed, (e) printed: General tariff de- 
creased from 614d. per square yard or 20 per- 
cent ad valorem to 5d. per square yard or 20 
percent ad valorem, whichever is the greater, 
and the British preferential tariff from 6d. or 
15 percent to 414d. or 15 percent ad valorem, 
whichever is the greater. 

The duties on other cotton goods, that 
is, fents, sewing cottons, turban cloths, 
yarn, and “other,” remain unchanged. 


Guatemala 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


Business activity was maintained at 
a high level in Guatemala during Au- 
gust, but increased importations con- 
tinued to create difficulties for the cus- 
toms office which is still unable to dis- 
patch merchandise at the rate at which 
it is entering the country. This has re- 
sulted in continued delays and a short- 
age of warehouse space. 

The shortage of construction mate- 
rials continues to hamper building proj- 
ects. A lack of window glass has pre- 
vented the completion of numerous resi- 
dences and other buildings in Guate- 
mala City. The Government is actively 
assisting local importers to obtain ce- 
ment from abroad to make up the deficit 
between national production and in- 
creased domestic demands. 

The one match factory in the country, 
which announced last month that it 
would be forced to terminate operations 
because of an oversupply of matches, is 
still producing, but at less than one- 
quarter of capacity. 

Following 6 months of unsuccessful 
negotiations between management and 
labor, the workers at four Guatemala 
City textile mills have officially notified 
the Department of Labor that they are 
going on strike unless their wage de- 
mands are met. 

The Congress is proceeding with its 
revision of the proposed Labor Code and 
has now rewritten and approved the first 
74 or 322 projected articles. Temporary 
legislation to regulate the conditions un- 
der which strikes may be called is also 
under consideration by Congress. 

The projected draft of a Social Secu- 
rity Law, drawn up by the Social Secu- 
rity Commission of the University of 
Guatemala, has appeared in local news- 
papers. Such legislation has been under 
consideration since last year. 
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A new tax of 8 percent on the tota) 
value of each air-line ticket sold in 
Guatemala for travel abroad has been 
imposed upon the purchaser, under a new 
law which went into effect August 21, 
1946, with a 4-percent tax on air-line 
tickets sold for travel within the country, 

Direct postal communication by air 
between Guatemala and British Hon- 
duras has been reestablished after ag 
lapse of several years, the Post Office De. 
partment announced. 

High transportation charges, particu- 
larly from New Orleans to Guatemala 
City, are seriously handicapping the sale 
of agricultural machinery. A leading 
importer reports the recent receipt of a 
shipment of wheels and axles for farm 
wagons weighing 28,062 pounds and 
valued at $2,632.70 (f. o. b. factory), on 
which freight charges amounted to 
$1,582.72, or 60 percent of the value of 
the shipment. 

As indicative of present land values in 
Guatemala, an advertiser recently of- 
fered 1,135 acres for $80,000, or at the 
rate of $70.50 per acre. The land is prin- 
cipally in pasture, less than 100 acres 
being cultivated. 

A new shipping rate of 40 cents per 
cubic foot from Puerto Barrios to Gulf 
and Atlantic ports of call, has been es- 
tablished for dried pyrethrum flowers. 
A lot of 20 tons is now under preparation 
for shipment to New York. 

Prospects are for a short corn crop in 
many sections of the Republic as a result 
of light rainfall. 

On August 20, the Government Depart- 
ment of National and Intervened Fincas 
sold at auction 294,200 stems of bananas 
to be cut during the period ending June 
30,1947. On August 2, the same Depart- 
ment sold at auction various lots of cof- 
fee totaling 71,441 quintals (7,246,260 
pounds), valued at $1,319,731. Prices 
paid averaged $18.47 per quintal (18.21 
per hundredweight) f. o. b. railway sta- 
tions nearest plantations. 

Reports indicate that the 1946-47 cof- 
fee crop in most sections east of and 
including the Departments of Escuintla 
and Chimaltenango will be light because 
of insufficient rainfall. 

Coffee exports from July 14 through 
July 27 totaled 22,487 bags of (60 kilo- 
grams each), as compared with 11,313 
bags in the corresponding period of 1945. 
Coffee awaiting shipment on July 27 
amounted to 18,389 bags. 

Exports of bananas during July 1946 
amounted to 810,997 stems. 

Total imports during July amounted to 
21,878 metric tons valued at $2,919,402 
c. i. f., and exports to 28,579 metric tons 
valued at $4,133,172 f. o. b. 

Customs revenues during July 
amounted to $548,986 from imports and 
to $256,012 from exports. 
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On July 31, 1946, currency in circula- 
tion amounted to $31,233,663 and gold 
stocks consisted of $4,251,337 in coin and 
$24,219,413 in bullion deposited with the 
United States Federal Reserve. 


Haiti 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at Port-au-Prince 


On August 16, 1946, Dumarsais Estime 
was elected President of Haiti. After 
taking the oath of office, on the same 
day, President Estime delivered a formal 
speech to the Haitian Chamber and Sen- 
ate on Government finances, education 
of the masses, and a rational organiza- 
tion of agriculture. Progressive systems 
of organization such as cooperatives 
would be encouraged so that the land 
will provide remuneration for those who 
cultivate it as well as the middleman, and 
the demands of the labor unions would 
be given careful consideration. 

Three days after the President’s inau- 
guration, the Haitian Chamber and Sen- 
ate, sitting as a Constituent Assembly, 
continued consideration of the new pro- 
posed constitution. Up to the present 
time three articles, 6, 11, and 13, directly 
affecting the commercial life of Haiti 
have been voted. It is pointed out that 
these articles are not yet law, and that 
shey are subject to change and annul- 
ment at any time until they may be 
accepted by the Assembly and promul- 
gated in the official journal, Le Moniteur 

Article 6, briefly outlined, states that 
no foreigner may own more than one 
residential building nor more than one 
commercial building in the same locality, 
and in no case may he be engaged in 
the rental of property. Foreigners and 
foreign companies are limited to hold- 
ings not exceeding 100 hectares for the 
needs of their agricultural, commercial, 
industrial, and educational enterprises. 
The total surface holding of all for- 
eigners shall not exceed 5 percent of 
the territory of the Republic, of which 
one-half must lie in mountainous regions 
and one-half in plains regions ‘(of the 
percentage established). In case the 
foreigner ceases to reside in Haiti, or the 
foreign company terminates its opera- 
tions, their holdings will be liquidated 
after a 2-year period. 

Article 13 states that only native-born 
Haitians (“Haitiens d’origine”) may be 
engaged in retail business, manage such 
businesses, and be engaged in such other 
commercial, industrial, and professional 
activities as the law shall determine. A 
Haitian by origin is defined as any per- 
son of the black race, born of a father 
who himself is born a Haitian. Any per- 
son is also a Haitian by origin when of 
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the black race, when not recognized by 
his father, but born of a mother who 
was Haitian by birth. 

Article 11 calls for the State to stimu- 
late in all possible ways agricultural and 
industrial production and provides that 
a farmer who cultivates on a permanent 
basis Government-owned land shall be 
facilitated in becoming its definitive 
owner. Direct Government aid, where 
necessary, will be made available to farm- 
ers, and at least 5 percent of the budget 
will be set aside for the express use of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

During the summer months wholesale 
and retail movements in Haiti are nor- 
mally slack, and the present high prices 
have aggravated this tendency. One of 
the first official acts of the new Govern- 
ment was to delegate full powers to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Agriculture 
to combat the black market, but as yet 
no specific plan of action has been an- 
nounced. 

Shortages of edible oils, laundry soap, 
and flour continue to plague Haitian 
economy. 

Haiti’s foreign-trade position, however, 
is unusually satisfactory. For nine 
consecutive months exports have ex- 
ceeded imports. In July 1946, Haiti’s 
foreign commerce was valued at 17,576,- 
000 gourdes (gourde=$0.20 U. S. cur- 
rency), divided as_ follows: imports, 
6,836,000 gourdes, and exports, 10,740,000 
gourdes. The export balance at the end 
of July 1946 amounted to 27,452,000 
gourdes, the largest favorable trade bal- 
ance recorded in any year since 1918-19. 
Large shipments of sugar, bananas, and 
coffee were made during July. However, 
Haitian importers, faced with world- 
wide scarcities, were having difficulty in 
procuring all the goods that Haiti might 
consume. 

Government receipts for July 1946 
totaled 3,394,563 gourdes or 264,265 
gourdes less than in July 1945. For the 
first 10 months of the present fiscal year 
(October 1945 through July 1946) Gov- 
ernment revenue amounted to 36,765,239 
gourdes, or 197,695 gourdes more than 
the total collected for the analogous 
period of 1944-45. 

At the end of July 1946 the Haitian 
Government had disbursed 5,607,258 
gourdes for amortization and interest 
payments on the foreign debt. The total 
foreign debt of Haiti at the end of July 
1946 amounted to 49,448,438 gourdes, as 
compared with 56,936,369 gourdes at the 
same period of the preceding fiscal year. 
(The figures concerning the foreign debt 
of Haiti given in the last economic air- 
gram in this series, dated August 6, 1946, 
and published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 24, 1946, were er- 
roneous, these figures being the net 
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totals after deduction of the unobligated 
Treasury surplus of the _ respective 
periods. The total foreign debt of the 
Republic of Haiti as of June 30, 1946, 
should have read: 49,950,103 gourdes, as 
compared with 56,936,369 gourdes on 
June 30, 1945.) 

The unobligated Treasury surplus at 
the end of July 1946 amounted to 5,- 
250,306 gourdes, or 2,314,800 gourdes less 
than the amount recorded for July 1945. 


Honduras 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Providing 
for Duty Exemption on Specified Prod- 
ucts Concluded With Nicaragua.—A 
commercial modus vivendi between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua providing for re- 
ciprocal exemption from import duty on 
certain specified products has been con- 
cluded and became effective on July 8, 
1946, according to an Administrative 
Circular (No. 304) dated August 2, 1946, 
issued by the Nicaraguan Collector of 
Customs to the Customs Administrators. 

Under this agreement Honduras will 
admit free of duty sesame and cotton- 
seed oils produced in Nicaragua, and 
Nicaragua will exempt from import duty 
rosin and turpentine produced in Hon- 
duras from domestic raw materials. 

Certificates of origin signed by a 
Chamber of Commerce, by the Mayor, 
or by a Political Chief of the place of 
origin will suffice as proof of origin. 

The circular states that the rosin and 
turpentine imported into Nicarsgua un- 
der this agreement, while exempted from 
import duty, will be subject to local taxes 
such as the Hospital tax, customs and 
import charges, and to service charges, 
such as wharfage, warehouse handling, 
and consular fees. 

| While the United States is on a general 
most-favored-nation basis in both Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, the trade agreements 
with these countries exempt from the most- 
favored-Nation clause advantages granted 


to adjacent countries in order to facilitate 
frontier traffic. } 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Hong Kong’s trade and commercial 
activity during May continued to show 
substantial gains over previous months, 
but it must be emphasized that although 
the dollar volume of Hong Kong’s foreign 
trade is impressive, the quantities of 
goods passing through the colony have 
been substantially lower than in prewar 
years. 

The colony returned to a Civil Admin- 
istration on May 1, 1946, and a brief 
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statement was issued by the Administra- 
tion regarding anticipated revenues and 
expenditures for the coming year which 
indicate a very heavy adverse balance. 
The housing situation continues to be 
acute and problems of repairs and re- 
construction appear to be matters of 
major concern of the Civil Administra- 
tion. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during April amounted to 
HK$60,137,981, or about 24 percent 
larger than in the preceding month. 
(Statistical data regarding the trade of 
Hong Kong for the first quarter of 1946 
were recorded in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 29, 1946, under the head- 
ing Hong Kong, Economic Conditions.] 
Commercial exports, amounting to 
HK$48,026,398, showed an increase of 7.2 
percent over March. Exports to the 
United States increased 51 percent over 
the preceding month whereas those to 
the United Kingdom dropped 32 percent. 

During May, Hong Kong’s imports, as 
measured by dollar volume, increased 
about 28 percent over April, and exports, 
exclusive of treasure, increased by 5 per- 
cent. Imports from the United States 
amounted to $HK9,501,042, an increase 
of 39 percent over April, whereas imports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
$HK1,434,033, or 59 percent lower than 
in the preceding month. Although im- 
ports from the United Kingdom dropped 
by more than one-half, substantial in- 
creases were made by Australia, Canada, 
India, and British Malaya. The ex- 
planation given by the Government Sta- 
tistical Department for this increase was 
that in April most of the ships arrived 
from Australia and Canada with Gov- 
ernment-sponsored goods, which were 
not included in the statistics, while in 
May the ships arrived mainly with com- 
mercial cargoes. Hong Kong’s trade 
with India, British Malaya, and other 
British Empire areas has increased tre- 
mendously compared with prewar years. 

Prior to 1942, North China over- 
shadowed Middle and South China in the 
part it played in Hong Kong’s foreign 
trade. During the first 5 months of 1946, 
this position was reversed. Hong Kong 
imported only $HK41,690,236 from North 
China (Shanghai is included in “North 
China” in Hong Kong trade returns) 
while imports totaling $HK89,778,741 
came from Middle and South China. 
This represents a considerable change in 
the flow of trade when compared with 
1939 imports from North China valued at 
$HK56,755,795 and only $HK28,395,532 
from South and Middle China. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


During May, bread, timber (includ- 
ing firewood), and sheet glass were 
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added to the list of commodities requir- 
ing a license for export. The original 
list of commodities subject to control 
issued in September 1945 included news- 
print, printing paper of all kinds, print- 
ing ink, roller composition, brass mat- 
rices, type metal, types, and all print- 
ing materials, including chemicals used 
in process work, rice, peanut oil, beans, 
sugar, and salt. Potassium chlorate and 
coconut oil were added to the list in 
March 1946. The import licensing sys- 
tem, effective in March (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 1946, un- 
der the heading Hong Kong, Economic 
Conditions), was still operative in May. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Total expenditures in the colony from 
May 1 until the end of the fiscal year, 
which begins on April 1, were expected 
to be approximately $HK75,000,000, with 
revenues less than $HK40,000,000, re- 
sulting in a deficit of $HK35,000,000. 
This estimate excludes expenditures for 
rehabilitation. 

In 1939, import duties furnished 26.9 
percent of revenues, and licenses and 
property taxes were responsible for 39.7 
percent. No other category furnished 
more than 8 percent of the revenues. 
Inasmuch as imports are now running 
about 5 percent higher than in 1939, 
and duties about 40 percent greater, the 
latter may offset any decrease in reve- 
nue from the income tax (imposed in 
the colony for the first time in 1940) 
and from other sources. As Govern- 
ment revenue in 1936-39 averaged about 
$HK35,000,000, expectation of slightly 
less than $HK40,000,000 in revenues dur- 
ing the coming year appears reasonable. 

Recurring rumors suggested that the 
Hong Kong dollar would be devalued. 
Various reasons given for this belief were 
that the financial strain of,the Govern- 
ment’s food and rehabilitation program 
was too great, especially because of the 
lack of revenues, and also that the exist- 
ing rate was too high to permit easy trade 
between the colony and China. These 
rumors have helped to keep the United 
States-Hong Kong dollar rate sub- 
stantially above the official rate (buy- 
ing T/T on New York HK$4.02 to US$1). 
Immediately following the notice on 
April 2, 1946, of redemption of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank duress notes 
at par, these rumors became much 
stronger and the Chinese began to buy 
American bills and drafts as a protection 
against the expected devaluation of the 
local currency. The effect was to drive 
the rate for US$20 bills from HK$4.75 to 
US$1 to as high as HK$5.40, and the 
American draft rate to about HK$5.75. 
The announcement on May 31 in the 
local press that Hong Kong balances in 
the United States had been unfrozen 
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caused the rate to drop to about HK$5.29 
to US$1. 

The availability of United States ex. 
change became somewhat easier during 
May. Banks reported that the exchange 
control was more generous in approving 
applications for exchange and the Amer. 
ican oil companies stated that they were 
now able to obtain exchange for their do. 
mestic sales of petroleum at the officia) 
rate. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 


It is estimated that approximately 
174,000 tons of building materials will be 
required to repair or reconstruct Hong 
Kong’s prewar housing accommodations. 
HK$187,109,000 has been estimated as 
the approximate cost, at March price 
levels, of repairs and building. These es- 
timates do not include requirements for 
future day-to-day repairs, nor do they 
provide for repairing buildings up to pre- 
war standards, but only to a minimum 
standard sufficient to render the build- 
ing capable of occupation. 

The committee appointed to study the 
housing shortage has made the following 
recommendations: (1) Appointment of 
an officer to coordinate and direct the 
work of reconstruction and housing; (2) 
engagement of a technical staff and 
others who are essential to supervise and 
carry out any building program; (3) rent 
control to remain as long as the housing 
shortage is acute; (4) Government to 
lease apartment buildings and tene- 
ments, to repair where necessary, and to 
sublet to approved tenants; (5) adequate 
building materials to be purchased and 
imported by the Government and regis- 
tered in a Government pool; (6) assist- 
ance to be given to property owners by 
the Government in the form of alloca- 
tion of materials and subsidization of the 
cost of repairs if reconstruction can be 
completed in a specified period. A re- 
construction officer has been appointed, 
but up to the end of May information as 
to the receipt of building materials was 
not available. 


COMMODITY PRIcES Drop 


Most commodity prices dropped 
sharply during May. The selected grade 
of lignea cassia sold at HK$75 per picul 
(1334 pounds) , while the selected broken 
grade sold from HK$45 to HK$50 per 
picul, in both cases before cleaning. 
Cassia oil dropped approximately 43 per- 
cent to HK$850 per picul, while tin sold 
at HK$430 and wolframite (tungsten 
ore) at HK$230 per picul. Wood oil con- 
tinued firm at approximately HK$220 per 
picul. A small amount of Saigon cassia 
reached the market and was selling at 
HK$150 per picul for the medium-thick- 
ness grade. 
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PRICE CONTROL 


Price ceilings were placed on the fol- 
lowing commodities during May: 


Australian marga- 


rine-- ... $HKO. 40 per pound. 
Ovaltine 3.60 per pound tin. 
Ovaltine- - ‘ 2.10 per 4%4-pound tin. 


Australian jam_ 
Australian jam_-_-_--- 


1.50 per 24-ounce tin. 
4.50 per 80-ounce tin. 

For ceilings applicable to other items, 
see “Hong Kong Begins Anew” in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 16, 
1946. 


Foop RATIONS REDUCED 


Effective May 22, the rice ration was 
reduced from 1%4 catties (2.275 pounds) 
to 14% catties (1.625 pounds) for a 5-day 
period. To compensate for the cut in 
rice, the flour ration was increased from 
one-half catty to 1 catty every 5 days. 
Hong Kong originally asked for 40,000 
tons of rice for the second quarter of 
1946 on the basis of a recommendation 
of the Young Planning Committee in 
London that minimum requirements for 
rice consumers in the Far East should 
be 12 ounces per head per day. The 
Combined Food Board reduced this re- 
quest to 20,000 tons, following which the 
rice ration was cut to 154 catties per per- 
son per 5-day period. Subsequently, it 
was found that available supplies in 
Southeast Asia permitted Hong Kong to 
receive only 60 percent of the Food Board 
allocation, or 12,000 tons. 

The Government’s ration of one-half 
catty of blue peas per 5-day period, 
which became effective May 1 in order 
to compensate partially for the reduc- 
tion in the rice ration of that date, has 
been unclaimed by many consumers as it 
could not be disposed of even in the black 
market. As of May 23 there were 453,163 
rice ration cards in Hong Kong and 509,- 
433 in Kowloon and the New Territories, 
or a total of 962,596 receivers of Gov- 
ernment rations in the colony. 


COMMUNICATIONS IMPROVED 


The colony’s original broadcasting 
equipment was destroyed by the Japanese 
and had to be maintained on small 
transmitters of low power and inferior 
quality. New transmitters were ordered 
by the Government and were placed in 
Operation on May 30. A new 35-kilo- 
watt transmitter has been ordered for 
Hong Kong, which will enable the Gov- 
ernment to present its news in areas in 
South China that are now inaccessible. 

Press reports stated that direct steamer 
service between Hong Kong and Wuchow, 
for both cargo and passengers, was to 
be resumed sometime in June, obviating 
the necessity of transporting cargo and 
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passengers between the two places via 
Canton or Kongmoon. 


LABOR UNREST 


During May industrial disturbances 
resulted in strikes by various labor 
unions. The strike of 150 employees of 
the gas company lasted only 4 days, with 
service being maintained by Royal Navy 
personnel. About 450 employees of the 
Hong Kong Electric Co. went on strike 
for a 100 percent increase in its basic 
wages. During the strike the tramway 
operators and telephone employees gave 
the strikers of the electric company 
tangible aid, thus enabling them to hold 
out for an extended period. On the 
ninth day of the strike the Government 
announced a general 50 percent increase 
in the rehabilitation allowance over the 
April-May rate of HK$56 for men and 
HK$40 for women, equivalent to a 100 
percent increase in the basic allowance. 
The strike was settled on June 2 by 
giving the workers a 38 percent increase 
in their basic wages, achieved chiefly 


~ through upgrading. 


Inasmuch as labor rates in the colony 
tend to be uniform, the success of the 
electric strike indicates a general in- 
crease in wages, either by basic wage in- 
creases or by upgrading workers. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Improving Bombay’s Docks 
and Wharves.—A scheme for restoring 
peacetime conditions at Bombay’s (In- 
dia) docks and wharves has been sent to 
the United Kingdom for opinion, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The cost is es- 
timated at 30,000,000 rupees ($9,000,000) , 
and the plan calls for the modernizirg 
and deepening of Prince and Victoria 
docks and for a communication canal be- 
tween them, including a 650- x 80-foot 
lock to ease congestion and allow two- 
dock cperations. 

Other docks and wharves are to be 
modernized and enlarged, including Ferry 
Wharf where about 1,500,000 passengers 
embark and disembark annually, the re- 
port states. About 4% years will be re- 
quired to complete the work. Then ves- 
sels of 24-foot draft will move freely into 
Bombay docks during the worst period of 
spring tides. 


Irag 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Extended.—Iraqi Airways 
has extended its service to Mosul, two- 
way flights being made twice a week. The 
return flight is via Erbil and Kirkuk. 
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The British air line, BOAC, has re- 
duced its fare from Baghdad to London 
from £120 to £80. This line has four 
routes which cross Iraq from Cairo, 
Egypt, to (1) Basra via Damascus, Syria; 
(2) to Basra via Lydda; (3) to India via 
Basra and Habbaniya; and (4) to Tehran 
via Baghdad. One flight per week is 
made in each direction. 

Misr Air Line has resumed its Cairo- 
Baghdad and return service which was 
suspended early this year because of 
labor troubles. 

Middle East Air Lines resumed its serv- 
ice which was suspended in May because 
of the use of planes which were con- 
sidered too light. Dakota planes are now 
used. 

Iranian Airways has inaugurated two 
flights per week between Tehran and 
Baghdad, using Dakota planes flown by 
American pilots. Iranian State Air Lines 
are also operating a similar service. 

Air France is reportedly planning to 
resume its operations across Iraq, with 
one line from Paris to Tehran through 
Athens and Baghdad, and another from 
Paris to French possessions in Oceania 
through Cairo, Beirut, Basra, Karachi, 
and Calcutta. 


Mexico 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


At the opening of the new session of 
the Mexican Congress on September 1, 
President Avila Camacho delivered his 
annual report on the state of the nation. 
This year’s report is of particular interest 
in that it was the last to be delivered 
during his administration and consti- 
tutes a summary of the progress and 
achievements of Mexico during his term 
of office. 

Although Mexico is still confronted by 
serious economic problems, the outgoing 
administration has many solid achieve- 
ments to its credit. The Presidential 
report portrays graphically the results of 
the Government’s efforts to increase pro- 
duction. In agriculture the area har- 
vested was increased from 5,795,000 hec- 
tares in 1940 to 6,107,000 hectares in 1945 
and is expected to reach 6,793,000 hec- 
tares in 1946. Since 1941 the area planted 
to grapes has been quadrupled, that for 
copra production doubled, that for pea- 
nuts and barley malt almost doubled, 
that for sesame, tobacco, lemons, to- 
matoes, rice, and garbanzos increased 50 
percent and that for sugarcane, bananas, 
onions, henequen, potatoes, vanilla, and 
alfalfa increased 20 to 40 percent. While 
some wheat will continue to be imported 
for several years at least, the President 
stated that the importation of fats and 
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oils, corn and other food products would 
soon be unnecessary. He emphasized the 
fact that since 1941 the value of agricul- 
tural products exported has consistently 
exceeded that of similar products im- 
ported. In 1945, for example, these ex- 
ports reached 743,000,000 pesos while im- 
ports amounted to only 396,000,000 pesos. 
Since 1941 the Federal Government’s 
irrigation program has added 351,500 
hectares to the Republic’s total crop area, 
while another 307,000 hectares have been 
improved. The figures for 1946 alone in 
these two categories were 132,984 hec- 
tares and 162,571 hectares, respectively. 

The index of industrial production 
(1939=100) reached 150.7 in value and 
138.9 in volume in 1945. The value of 
production in this category rose from 
3,112,000,000 pesos in 1940 to 4,802,000,- 
000 pesos in 1944. In the latter year 
512,000 wage earners earned over 1,000,- 
000,000 pesos. Power facilities already 
installed or under construction now to- 
tal 400,600 horsepower. 

In the field of transportation the Pres- 
idential message states that Mexico now 
has 20,045 kilometers of improved roads, 
of which 11,118 kilometers were con- 
structed during the present administra- 
tion at a cost of 964,000,000 pesos. Com- 
mercial aviation has grown from 30,000 
flights in 1941, flying 10,800,000 kilo- 
meters and carrying 124,000 passengers, 
to 75,500 flights in 1946, flying 32,500,000 
kilometers and carrying an estimated 
total of 440,000 passengers. Railway 
income increased from 174,000,000 pesos 
in 1941 to 356,000,000 in 1945. During 
the same period the merchant marine 
grew from 27,000 gross tons to 123,000 
gross tons. Improvements are contin- 
uing at the free ports of Salina Cruz and 
Coatzacoalcos, and the highway which 
is to connect these two ports across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec has been begun. 

With regard to money and credit the 
President stated that recent credit-re- 
striction measures were undertaken to 
prevent further increases in the volume 
of money in circulation, but that credit 
would be made available for production 
purposes and agricultural credit would 
be eased by the early reduction of redis- 
count rates on agricultural paper. He 
stated emphatically that credit would 
continue to be made available for proj- 
ects beneficial to the economy of the 
country. He reported that, in addition 
to private sources of production credit, 
the Governmental Nacional Financiera 
was reorganized in December 1940 for 
the purpose of financing production and 
to act as a financial agent for the Gov- 
ernment abroad. From January 1, 1941, 
to date this institution has provided 
national industry with credit facilities 
approximating 472,000,000 pesos and has 
ob‘ained from the Export-Import Bank 
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credits amounting to $73,000,000. These 
dollar credits have permitted the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment without 
drawing on the reserves of the Bank of 
Mexico. 

The principal factor responsible for 
the increase in money in circulation 
since January 1942 was said to be the 
purchase of exchange by the Bank of 
Mexico, which accounts for 70 percent 
of the increase. Gold and exchange re- 
serves increased from approximately 
$51,000,000 in January 1942 to $372,000,- 
000 in February 1946, afterward declin- 
ing to something over $300,000,000 in 
August 1946. The decrease in reserves 
during 1946 arose from an unfavorable 
trade balance, although the President 
forcefully expressed the view that pres- 
ent reserves plus other credits available 
are sufficient to support the peso. He 
expressed confidence that Mexico could 
continue to maintain the present ex- 
change rate. 

It was in the nature of the President’s 
message, given within a few months of 
the entry of a new administration into 
office, that it should be devoted almost 
entirely to the past and give little or no 
indication of things to come in Mexico. 
The new administration will have to face 
serious economic problems and find al- 
most immediate means of alleviating 
such critical situations as the continued 
rise in commodity prices, the decline in 
real wages, and the failure of the coun- 
try’s own productive facilities to meet 
their due share of Mexico’s needs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Trade Control Fortified by 
Formation of Control Commission.—A 
Commission for the Control of Foreign 
Trade (Comision de Control de Comercio 
Exterior) was set up in Mexico and regu- 
lations for its functioning approved on 
July 29, 1946, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the National Economic Council 
(Consejo Nacional de Economia), which 
in turn had been formed on July 2, 1946, 
by the President of Mexico for the pur- 
pose of studying and alleviating the high 
cost of living in the Republic. 

The parent body, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, consists of representa- 
tives of industry, commerce, finance, 
labor, agriculture, and interested Gov- 
ernment agencies, and it is charged with 
the responsibility of recommending 
measures to achieve a reduction in the 
high cost of living, both on a long-term 
and a short-term basis. 

The Foreign Trade Control] Commis- 
sion, organized by the National Economic 
Council, is presided over by the Minister 
of Finance, and consists of the follow- 
ing representation: Government—Minis- 
try of National Economy, Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Development; com- 
merce—Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico City; industry—Confederation of 
Industrial Chambers, Chamber of Man. 
ufacturing Industries; labor—Confeder. 
ation of Mexican Workers, Nationa] 
Workers’ Council, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy Syndicate, National Farm Work. 
ers’ Confederation; and finance—Bank- 
ers’ Association of Mexico. 

The principal objective of the Com- 
mission is “the economic improvement of 
the various social classes that constitute 
the population of the Republic.” 
Another objective is the development of 
national production according to the 
following principles: (1) Protection of 
national production with due regard for 
the interest of consumers; (2) industria] 
protection affecting foreign trade only 
when measures of a general nature are 
involved and when measures of an in- 
vernal character have been exhausted; 
(3) the protection of industries with due 
regard for repercussions On _ related 
branches of industry; (4) the protection 
of domestic raw materials so that the 
exportation thereof does not harm do- 
mestic industries; and (5) permission to 
import raw materials, semimanufac- 
tured, and manufactured products only 
when these do not exist in the country or 
exist in insufficient quantities, or when 
they are necessary for the development 
of a domestic industry. A final objective 
is the protection of foreign trade bal- 
ances, restricting, when it is considered 
indispensable, the importation of luxury 
items. 

The Commission is empowered to: (1) 
Order the formation of specialized com- 
mittees for the control of imports and 
exports; (2) supervise the functioning 
of these committees; (3) establish the 
policies of these committees; (4) resolve 
which articles the committees should 
control; (5) abolish committees which 
become unnecessary; (6) make definite 
decisions when there is disagreement in 
the committees; and (7) perform such 
other acts as may be agreed to by the 
Commission itself, within its sphere, with 
the approval of the Minister of Finance. 

The resolutions of the Control Com- 
mission and of the specialized commit- 
tees will be of an executive character and 
can be vetoed only by the Minister of 
Finance, when in his judgment they are 
prejudicial to the foreign trade policy of 
his Ministry. 

The specialized committees will be 
made up of a representative of the Min- 
istry of Finance and of the minimum or 
indispensable number of representatives 
of interested groups. 

The principal powers of the committees 
are: (1) the fixing of quotas of the prod- 
ucts that may be exported; (2) the dis- 
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tribution of said quotas among export- 
ers; (3) the distribution of import quotas 
that other countries may assign to 
Mexico; and (4) the study and approval 
of the import or export applications that 
may be presented to them. 

The resolutions of the committees will 
be communicated by the representatives 
of the Ministry of Finance to the Depart- 
ment for the Control of Foreign Trade of 
said Ministry so that the resolutions may 
be carried out. 

Cases of disagreement within the com- 
mittees on resolutions or import or ex- 
port applications will be resolved by the 
Control Commission. 

Specialized committees were consti- 
tuted at the time of the foregoing resolu- 
tions as follows: Imports—Iron and 
Steel; Hides; and Chemical Products; 
Exports—Cotton Textile Industry; Cot- 
ton; Medicinal Products; Manufactured 
Chicle; and Beer. Additional commit- 
tees are reported since to have been au- 
thorized covering the following products: 
Wool; fats and oils; wheat; and splits. 

As a consequence of the constitution of 
the Commission for the Control of 
Foreign Trade and the specialized com- 
mittees, although foreign trade control 
still is administered primarily by the 
Ministry of Finance, representation of 
most of the principal economic interests 
of the country is secured as an integral 
part of the control mechanism. 

[For announcements on Mexican export 
and import controls, see the “News by Coun- 
tries” section of the following issues of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: 1944: March 25, 
April 29, June 3, August 5, 12, and 26, October 
28, November 18 and 25, December 16; 1945: 
February 3, March 17, June 23, July 28, Octo- 
ber 20 and 27, November 3, December 15; 
1946: January 12, March 30, May 11, August 
31.] 

Extension of Import Permit Exemption 
for Certain Products.—Exemption from 
import permits has been extended to 
December 31, 1946, for the following 
products when imported into Mexico: 
Refrigerators of iron, even when enam- 
eled, and those of wood with or without 
lining of ordinary metal, of any kind, 
weighing up to 200 kilograms; the same, 
weighing more than 200 kilograms; fur- 
niture of iron or steel, weighing up to 
10 kilograms, not specified; the same, 
weighing more than 10 kilograms; wash- 
Stands, lavatories, bidets, and drinking 
fountains of enameled iron, weighing 
more than 5 kilograms, excluding valves 
and water-conducting pipes that are 
neither attached nor fastened; cotton 
cloth, oiled, waxed or prepared with 
Pyroxylin; varnishes, polishes, paints 
and pigments for shoes and skins, with 
a base of neither alcohol nor ether, in- 
cluded in classifications 601 and 603 of 
the Mexican General Tariff of Imports, 
Weighing with the immediate container 
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more than 5 kilograms; varnishes and 
paints prepared with a base of alcohol 
or ether, included in classifications 601 
and 603 of the Mexican General Tariff of 
Imports, in any container; prepared var- 
nishes and paints, weighing with the im- 
mediate container up to 5 kilograms, not 
specified; the same, weighing with the 
immediate container more than 5 kilo- 
grams; stoves and heaters of any kind, 
not electric, weighing more than 40 but 
not more than 150 kilograms each; re- 
frigerators of iron or steel, even when 
enameled, which function with combus- 
tible or gaseous liquids, weighing up to 
200 kilograms; bathtubs of enameled iron 
weighing more than 70 kilograms, ex- 
cluding valves and water-conducting 
pipes that are neither attached nor 
fastened. 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING THE First 6 MONTHS OF 
1946 


A description of the economic situa- 
tion in the Netherlands during the first 
half of 1946 is contained in a statement 
issued on July 26, 1946, by the Econo- 
mische Voorlichtingsdienst ‘(Economic 
Information Service—a division of the 
Netherlands Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs) and in an article published in 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
of July 23, 1946. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 


The economic situation of the country 
has not noticeably improved during the 
past few months. Although production 
has been higher, the expected large-scale 
production increase has not material- 
ized. The difficult labor situation and 
the problem of obtaining raw materials 
have improved somewhat, but recon- 
struction is still severely hampered by 
the lack of sufficient industrial power. 
Although exports, have been increasing 
slowly, they have remained far behind 
the goal set by the Government for 1946 
(800,000,000 guilders). Labor unrest, es- 
pecially longshoremen’s strikes in the 
large ports, have caused a serious set- 
back to the national economy, particu- 
larly as the Netherlands is traditionally 
dependent upon foreign trade. The 
amount of money in circulation has fur- 
ther increased, although not at as rapid 
a rate as during 1945. Prices have con- 
tinued to rise moderately, with a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of living. 
The general picture is that of an econ- 
omy which, while slowly moving back to 
normal, must still overcome serious 
handicaps and difficulties. 
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PRODUCTION 


Output of most commodities is still 
far below the 1938 level, although pro- 
duction is generally increasing. The 
following index numbers (1938 produc- 
tion=100) for the month of May 1946, 
show the slow process of restarting the 
Netherlands industrial plant: Gas 74, 
coal 59, nitrogen fertilizer 50, doors (lum- 
ber) 42, bicycles 19, output of rubber in- 
dustry 70 (during April 1946), shoes 73 
(March 1946) output of cotton mills 45, 
stockings and socks 71. 

Some commodities, however, have 
reached or are even exceeding the 1938 
production level, such as _ electricity 
(109), workshop machinery (105), tubu- 
lar steel furniture (158 for the month 
of April) , phosphate fertilizer (167), and 
plywood (331). 

The chief obstacle to the attainment 
of a larger industrial output is the short- 
age of industrial power, especially of 
coal. Domestic production of coal dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1946 has re- 
mained static, averaging about 600,000 
metric tons monthly. This low rate was 
mainly attributed to the occurrence of 
strikes in the mines. Imports of coal, 
on the other hand, actually declined. 
Shipments from Germany lagged be- 
hind, owing to the precarious food situa- 
tion in that country, while imports from 
the United States decreased as a con- 
sequence of the coal strike in the United 
States. 


RETURN OF LOOTED Goops From GERMANY 


Up to the present, only a small fraction 
of the goods removed to Germany during 
the war has been returned to the Nether- 
lands. Of the total amount of looted 
property (valued at 3,500,000,000 guilders 
at the 1938 exchange rate) only about 
40,000,000 guilders worth, or 1 percent, 
has been recovered, consisting of factory 
installations (10,000,000 guilders), river 
craft (5,000,000 guilders), jewels and 
diamonds (1,250,000 guilders) , objects of 
art (16,000,000 guilders), and railroad 
material and rolling stock (8,000,000 
guilders). 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports during the period under 
review amounted to 4,920,659 metric tons, 
while exports totaled 1,275,604 tons. 
Although figures for the total value of 
imports are not yet available (except 
those for the month of June, when im- 
ports were valued at 136,600,000 guilders) 
the value of Netherlands exports during 
the first 6 months of 1946 was officially 
placed at 205,600,000 guilders. The 
latter continues to show steady gains, 
increasing from about 18,000,000 guilders 
in January to about 40,000,000 in June 
1946. However, a further marked in- 
crease in exports appears to be necessary 
if the Government goal of exports of 
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800,000,000 guilders in 1946 is to be 
reached. Netherlands’ ability to import 
additional goods will be dependent 
largely upon the attainment of this goal. 

Imports during the month of June to- 
taled 846,755 metric tons, consisting 
chiefly of the following commodities, in 
thousands of metric tons: Barley, 17.2; 
corn, 5.6; tropical fruit, 2.6; coffee, 2.5; 
sugar, 18.5; oil cake, 4.2; iron ore, 50.2; 
iron pyrites, 6.7; coal, 149; artificial fer- 
tilizer, 63.9; sheet iron, 9.8; iron in in- 
gots, and steel, 11.8; crude phosphates, 
60.9; petroleum, 24.4; benzine, 33.8; 
gasoline and fuel oil, 79.9; lumber, 36.4; 
raw wool, 0.9; and raw cotton, 2.4. 
Other imports were: 125,000 pairs of 
leather shoes, 459 passenger cars, and 
24,584 automobile tires. 

Countries supplying the Netherlands 
during the month of June were: Ger- 
many (181,700 tons), Beligum-Luxem- 
burg (151,472), Curacao (107,605), 
United States (90,181), French Morocco 
(57,335). Sweden and Great Britain 
followed with 37,000 and 32,000 tons, re- 
spectively. The United States dropped 
from first place in March and April (289,- 
000 metric tons and 237,000 tons, respec- 
tively) to third place in May (90,000 tons) 
and June, this development being attrib- 
uted to strikes in American industries. 

Exports during the month of June to- 
taled 244,880 metric tons, valued at 38,- 
700,000 guilders. Important commodities 
exported were seed grains and other 
seeds, wheat for consumption, pulses, 
fresh vegetables, flax, coke, iron ore, 
starch, rayon yarns, dry goods, radio 
articles, and electric bulbs. Exports of 
secondary importance were fresh fruit, 
powdered cocoa, wheat flour, cigars, co- 
coa butter, medicinals, colors and dyes, 
lacquers and varnishes, rabbit skins, 
outer clothing, paper and paper goods, 
electrotechnical materials, and various 
machines and instruments. Belgium- 
Luxemburg received 11,400,000 guilders 
worth of these exports, Sweden 3,900,- 
000, Czechoslovakia 3,300,000, Great 
Britain 3,100,000, and Switzerland 3,100,- 
000. The United States received only 
a minor amount. 


FINANCE 


The amount of money in circulation 
continued to increase. About 2,096,- 
000,000 guilders were in the hands of the 
public in March 1946 and increased by 
250,000,000 guilders by June 11, 1946. 
During the month of May, stock-ex- 
change operations were expanded and 
almost all Netherlands and some Nether- 
lands Indies stocks and bonds are now 
traded at the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change. Sales of stocks and bonds in- 


creased somewhat during the last few 
months, although this increase is not too 
significant, in view of the still growing 
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public debt and the considerable increase 
in prices which the stock market experi- 
enced. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND COST OF LIVING 


Wholesale prices continued their up- 
ward trend, but at a somewhat slower 
rate. The index figure for wholesale 
food prices (1938-39=100) rose from 
191.2 in April to 193.8 in May 1946, for 
raw materials from 266.3 to 270.3, and 
for finished products from 256 to 257.9. 
Over-all wholesale prices on the basis of 
the same year (1938-39) rose from 241.7 
in March to 245.2 in May 1946. Prices of 
agricultural products on the other hand 
declined slightly (basis: 1924-29=100) 
and the corresponding index numbers 
decreased from 153 in January to 151 and 
150 in March and April 1946, respectively. 
Wages (industrial and _ agricultural 
wages combined) were (on the basis of 
May 1939=100): 167 in April and 169 in 
May 1946. As compared with wages, 
the cost of living for workers’ families 
was 175.6 in May 1946 ‘basis: 1938-39 
100). 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Flour (Imported): Restrictions Estab- 
lished on Trade.—Firms or individuals 
may deal in imported flour in the Neth- 
erlands and may be allotted a quota by 
the Centraal Bureau voor den Meelhan- 
del (Central Bureau for the Flour Trade) 
at Leiden only if they are recognized as 
dealers by the Bedrijfschap for Granen, 
Zaden en Peulvruchten (Group Organi- 
zation for Grains, Seeds and Pulses), 
according to an ordinance published in 
the Voedselvoorzieningsblad No. 42 of 
June 29, 1946, as reported in Economische 
Voorlichting, The Hague, July 13, 1946. 

Applicants must prove that they are 
Netherland residents, that they are in- 
dependent flour dealers, that they are 
members of the “Subdivision for Whole- 
sale Trade and Import-Export of Grains, 
Seeds, and Pulses Destined for Human 
Consumption,” and that in 1939 they were 
allotted a quantity of wheat flour (grade 
B) of at least 250 sacks of 50 kilograms 
each. 

In special cases the “Bedrijfschap” 
may issue a permit, even if not all of the 
above-mentioned requirements are met, 
provided that such a procedure seems 
“justified and equitable” or that it is in 
the interest of the national food dis- 
tribution. 


Transport and Communication 


Trans-European Truck Convoy Serv- 
ice.—The approximately 16,000 miles of 
improved highways of the Netherlands 
remain virtually intact, even to the 
bicycle lanes which edge the main high- 
ways. 
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A regular transport service of heayy 
trucks and trailers was established be. 
tween the Netherlands and Czechoslo. 
vakia in February 1946 by the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization, 
This service, which consists of eight 
trucks and trailers, runs four times a 
week and is the first regular trans-Euro.- 
pean truck convoy service begun on the 
Continent since liberation. 

Barge Tonnage Increasing.—Nether- 
land’s 4,160 miles of inland waterways 
had been virtually cleared of obstructions 
by mid-1946. Of the 4,400,000 barge ton- 
nage available in May 1940 when the 
country was invaded, 2,700,000 tons are 
available, and it was estimated that by 
the fall of the year this tonnage would 
be increased to 3,400,000. Many tugs 
were irreparably damaged during the 
war; hundreds of others were transferred 
to Germany and not returned. No statis- 
tics are available as to the number now 
plying the rivers and canals of the 
Netherlands. 


Paraguay 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Articles Manufactured of Synthetic 
Plastic Materials: Import Duty Reduced 
by One-Half.—The Paraguayan import 
duty applicable to articles manufactured 
of synthetic plastic materials, classified 
in tariff item No. 1217, was reduced by 50 
percent, from 27.50 percent to 13.75 per- 
cent ad valorem by decree No. 15,037 of 
August 21, 1946. 

The surtax of 11 percent ad valorem, 
which is assessed on the f. o. b. port of 
export value, must be added to the re- 
duced duty. 

Also, there has been established re- 
cently in Paraguay a 6 percent ad va- 
lorem surtax, which is levied on products 
subject to the foreign exchange auction 
market and considered nonessential. 


Peru 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consular Certification of Shipping 
Documents.—In view of the fact that a 
recent change in Peruvian regulations 
applying to consular certification of 
shipping documents has apparently not 
come to the attention of many American 
exporters, occasion is taken herewith to 
review the status of this matter in an 
effort to avoid recurrent difficulties aris- 
ing from the application of fines in cases 
where American shippers fail to comply 
with present Peruvian consular regula- 
tions. 

Following is a summary of Peruvian 
regulations pertinent to this question: 
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Article 70 of the Peruvian Customs Code 
provides for a fine of 25 percent ad valorem 
if the Peruvian importer does not possess a 
proper consular invoice at the time a ship- 
ment is cleared. Consular regulations fur- 
thermore require that the consular invoice 
be certified prior to shipment. 

However, on November 19, 1942, a war 
emergency regulation authorized Peruvian 
consular officials to certify invoices within 
8 days after the sailing date. 

On August 31, 1945, authority was given 
for the extension of wartime measures relax- 
ing regulations to facilitate trade until con- 
ditions could become more normal. Accord- 
ingly, the 8-day extension for certifying con- 
sular invoices authorized on November 19, 
1942, was to expire on December 31, 1945. 

A Supreme resolution dated April 25, 1946, 
further extended until June 30, 1946, the 
8-day grace period. Inasmuch as no addi- 
tional extension has been authorized, the 
war emergency regulations thus definitely 
expired on June 30, 1946. 

As the matter stands at present, consular 
invoices covering shipments of all kinds to 
Peru valued at more than $50 (United States 
currency) must be presented to the appro- 
priate Peruvian consular officer for certifi- 
cation prior to departure of the vessel upon 
which shipment is made. It is understood, 
furthermore, that in New York, and pos- 
sibly in other places as well, documents must 
be presented for certification not later than 
24 hours prior to sailing of the vessel. 

[For previous announcements, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of March 6, 1946, 
and May 25, 1946. Owners of the publica- 
tion, “Preparing Shipments to Peru,” In- 
ternational Reference Service, Vol. II, No. 
12, may care to add the foregoing change as 
an amendment to the paragraph covering 
consular invoices. | 


Merchandise Exported Through the 
Port of Iquitos: Imposition of 4 Percent 
Ad Valorem Tax.—Law No. 10637 of July 
23, 1946, published in the Lima press on 
August 4, 1946, provides that all products 
exported through the Peruvian Amazon 
port of Iquitos will be subject to an export 
tax of 4 percent ad valorem, with the 
exception of petroleum and derivatives 
and those products covered by laws Nos. 
2275, 6175, and 8532. (Law No. 2275 of 
October 10, 1916, established an export 
tax of 2 centavos per gross kilogram on 
gums and rubber exported through Iqui- 
tos, and 20 centavos per registered ton 
on vessels departing from that port. 
Law No. 6175 of April 20, 1928, imposed a 
10 percent ad valorem tax on lumber 
exported through ports of the Depart- 
ment of Loreto (which includes Iquitos). 
Law No. 8532 of April 29, 1937, estab- 
lished a 10 percent ad valorem export tax 
on exports of skins from wild animals 
(peccary, deer, alligator, monkey, and 
snake). 

The law prescribes that the tax will be 
assessed on the f. 0. b. price of the prod- 
uct at Iquitos, or in other words, the 
export quotation excluding freight, in- 
surance, and any possible transship- 
ment charges. With reference to rote- 
none-~pearing roots (barbasco), the law 
provides that the tax will be collected on 
the price stipulated in the rotenone 
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agreement between Peru and the United 
States after a deduction of 20 percent. 
Upon expiration of the rotenone agree- 
ment, the tax will be assessed on bar- 
basco in accordance with rules applying 
to articles in general, retaining, how- 
ever, the provision for the 20 percent 
deduction. 

It is provided that proceeds from the 
present tax, as well as from the taxes 
established by law No. 2275, will be used 
for the purchase of buildings, laboratory 
equipment, books, furniture, and the like 
for the Polytechnic Institute of the 
Oriente and the National School of 
Iquitos; for the construction and instal- 
lation of agricultural, livestock, and fish- 
ing experimental stations under the said 
Institute; and also for defraying expenses 
in connection with foreign scholarships 
for students of these educational insti- 
tutions. 

In order to raise funds promptly for 
the purpose mentioned, the Executive 
power is authorized by law No. 10637 to 
float an internal loan up to the sum of 
6,000,000 soles, with the revenue from the 
tax as security. 

Inasmuch as exports of petroleum, 
gums, rubber, lumber, and skins are ex- 
cluded from the tax provisions of law 
No. 10637, the only important commodity 
to be affected by this new tax is barbasco. 
It is not believed, however, that the en- 
forcement of the tax will cause any 
reduction in exports of rotenone-bearing 
roots to the United States, or protests on 
the part of exporters, inasmuch as the 
establishment of an export duty on bar- 
basco was anticipated and taken into 
consideration in the recent negotiations 
for the extension of the rotenone agree- 
ment (signed on April 10, 1946). 

Stamp Printing Machines: Regulations 
Governing Importation and. Use—An 
Executive decree of June 21, 1946, con- 
tained the following regulations to gov- 
ern the importation and use of stamp 
printing machines in Peru: 

(1) Importations of such machines must 
be authorized by the Ministry of Finance, 
upon advice of the Tax Collecting Agency 


(Caja de Depésitos y Consignaciones, Depart- 
amento de Recaudacién). 

(2) Commercial firms or persons who have 
imported stamp printing machines are re- 
quired to report immediately those importa- 
tions to the Tax Collecting Agency and to 
place the machines in the custody of the 
agency until their use is authorized. 

(3) Future importations of such machines 
will be subject to the same regulations as 
under the preceding section. 

(4) Detailed records of the machines which 
have been authorized, as well as of those im- 
ported, will be kept by the Tax Collecting 
Agency, which will control their operation. 

(5) Infringements of these regulations will 
be penalized with confiscation of the ma- 
chines and fines ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 
soles. 
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Spain 


Transport and Communication 


New Aviation Decree.—Domestic air 
taxi service or nonscheduled air traffic 
in Spain is authorized in a Government 
decree of June 14, 1946. This decree 
permits for the first time the opening 
of quasifeeder services and domestic 
nonscheduled air traffic not covered by 
the law of June 7, 1940, which estab- 
lished Compafia Mercantil Anénima de 
Lineas Iberia (IBERIA) and granted it 
exclusive rights for 20 years, under cer- 
tain specific conditions, for the trans- 
portation by air of persons, correspond- 
ence, and merchandise. 

While the new decree modifies the 
monopoly of IBERIA under the law of 
1940, the terms of the decree and the 
projected service plans of IBERIA seem 
to protect reasonably well that com- 
pany’s established control over air trans- 
port within Spanish territory. 

The validity of any authorizations ob- 
tained under the new decree shall be not 
less than 1 nor more than 20 years. 
The decree applies only to traffic operat- 
ing with Spanish national territory in- 
cluding the colonies and protectorate. 
International nonscheduled air services 
will be subject to special authorization 
of the Direction General of Civil Avia- 
tion (Direccién General de Aviacién 
Civil) of the Ministry of Air for each 
service or trip. Each such authoriza- 
tion will be granted in accordance with 
general or bilateral agreements or on 
a reciprocity basis, depending upon the 
countries concerned. 

The decree prevents operation of air 
taxi service between centers connected 
by regular air services except under con- 
ditions of excessive demand for passen- 
gers and freight. Airports to be used 
will be determined by the Ministry of 
Air. In international service those air- 
ports with established customs services 
will be utilized. Competition below the 
maximum tariffs set by the Ministry will 
be freely permitted to authorized enter- 
prises. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—AB. Aero- 
transport (ABA), the Government- 
owned Swedish air line, in 1945 carried 
three times the number of passengers 
transported during the preceding year 
(25,074 and 178,268), increased its car- 
riage of freight and baggage from 585 to 
1,514 tons, and flew 3,350,000 air-kilom- 
eters compared with 1,210,000 in 1944. 
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Gross income of the line increased from 
8,630,000 to 19,790,000 Swedish crowns. 
(One crown=approximately $0.27.) The 
amount of mail carried declined 
slightly—from 305 to 300 tons. 

During the first half of 1946, ABA and 
the British air line, BOCA, stepped up 
service on the Stockholm-London run to 
once-a-day each way. 

ABA took over the Malmo-Copen- 


hagen service, planning six flights daily 


in each direction, and inaugurated its 
Nice-Geneva-Stockholm service. 

Several trial flights were made by ABA 
to Turkey, via Rome and Athens, and 
return via Copenhagen. Regular serv- 
ice on this route was anticipated for the 
fall of this year. 

SILA, the other principal air line in 
Sweden, began regular trans-Atlantic 
mail service in July. In June, the sixth 
and last of the Skymasters ordered by 
the two Swedish lines was flown by 
SILA from New York to Stockholm. 
Some of these larger planes will be used 
on this service. 

SILA plans to operate a regular trans- 
Atlantic passenger service in conjunc- 
tion with DDL, the Danish air line, and 
DNL, the Norwegian air line, possibly 
starting in September. 

SILA also made several trial flights to 
South America and expected soon to be 
ready for regular service, using DC-4’s. 
The route will be Stockholm-Paris- 
Lisbon - Casablanca - Dakar - Bathurst - 
Dakar-Natal-Bahia-Rio de Janeiro-Sao 
Paulo. 

The two Swedish lines are cooperating 
in the training of operating personnel 
and in the building of improved airport 
facilities at Bromma airport near Stock- 
holm which are estimated to cost appox- 
imately 7,000,000 crowns. An appropri- 
ation of 1,700,000 crowns was reportedly 
made for this purpose in June. 

The lack of adequate airport facilities 
for handling large planes and the in- 
creasing traffic load is causing much 
concern in Sweden. Experts have been 
called in to examine the estimates of 
operating costs for the old Bromma air- 
port, and the proposed new airport for 
Stockholm, which were submitted by the 
Board of Civil Aviation. 

Skandinaviska Aero AB (The Scandi- 
navian Aero Co.) has established an 
air-freight service to the European Con- 
tinent. This company also plans a do- 
mestic service to Goteborg and a number 
of coastal cities, as well as special taxi 
flights to mills in Varmland and Vast- 
maniland. 

The United States air line. American 
Overseas Airways (AOA) inaugurated its 
new Constellation service to Sweden in 
June. 

The Dutch air line KLM made its ini- 
tial flight on its new air route between 
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Stockholm and Geneva via Copenhagen 
and Amsterdam in April, and in that 
month the Norwegian air line, Det Norske 
Luftfartsselskap, resumed its operations 
between Oslo and Stockholm. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Turkish Pound Devalued.—Effective 
September 9, 1946, the following official 
rates were fixed for the Turkish pound 


(or lira) in terms of certain hard cur-, 


rencies, according to an announcement 
by the Central Bank of Turkey, and re- 
ported in a cable dated September 8, 
from the American Embassy, Ankara: 
Buying and selling—dollars, 2.80 Turkish 
pounds and 2.828; sterling, 11.284 and 
11.3968; Swiss francs, 0.672 and 0.6787; 
Swedish crowns, 0.7788 and 0.7866; 
Egyptian pounds, 11.5733 and 11.7469. 
The foregoing rates represent an ap- 
proximate increase in Turkish pounds 
(or liras) per dollar of 55 percent over 
the former rates, including the premium. 
The premiums heretofore applied to 
foreign exchange transactions have been 
abolished. 


iJ. 2.5. BK. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation Signed.—Uruguay and the 
U.S. S. R. signed a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation in Moscow on 
August 9, 1946, according to the Moscow 
press of August 11, 1946. 

This treaty established mutual most- 
favored-nation treatment in all matters 
pertaining to commerce and navigation 
between the two countries, and provides 
for the establishment of a Russian trade 
mission in Uruguay. 
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Highways to Connect Regional Cen- 
ters of Ukraine —The Central Road Ad- 
ministration in the Ukraine, Soviet Rus- 
sia, has an extensive plan for the con- 
struction of new roads and reconstruc- 
tion of old ones, according to the Soviet 
press. More than 500,000,000 rubles have 
been allotted for the purpose from the 
budget of the Republic alone. ‘(One 
U. S. dollar=5.30 rubles.) 

The new highways will connect almost 
all the regional centers. It is expected 
that by 1950 roads will be opened from 
Kiev to Odessa, Dniepropetrovsk, Khar- 
kov, Stalino, Zaporozhye and Izmail; and 
from Odessa to Kharkov, Poltava, Kiro- 
vograd, Nikolayev and Kherson. Motor 
roads will also be laid from the indus- 
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trial center of Dniepropetrovsk to the 
Krivoi Rog and Nikopol ore mines, and 
to the Donbas and Zaporozhye. 

The opening of the shortest motor 
highway between Kiev and Moscow via 
Novgorod-Seversk is also scheduled dur- 
ing this 5-year period. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


“BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT” EXHIBITION 


The United Kingdom’s first major 
postwar exhibition, “Britain Can Make 
It,” will open September 24 at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, London. 

Approximately 60 major industries will 
be represented, and 90,000 square feet of 
space will be available for displays. The 
keynote of the exhibition will be on de- 
sign, stressing initiative and originality. 
The exhibition will be open to all types 
of consumer goods, from toys to tex- 
tiles and furniture, and it is estimated 
that 50 percent of the goods shown will 
be on sale to the British public by the 
end of 1946 with the remainder being 
available sometime in 1947. 
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Routes of Internal Air Services— 
Great Britain’s plans call for 52 internal 
air services, according to the British 
press. The final date of the completion 
of the plan depends on the provision of 
aircraft and essential ground organiza- 
tion. Routes in operation as of July 1 
were serving London, Liverpool, Belfast, 
Prestwick, Glasgow, Inverness, Wick and 
the Orkneys, Aberdeen and the Shet- 
lands, as well as the Isle of Man, Camp- 
belltown across the Firth of Clyde, and 
Stornoway inthe Hebrides. Portsmouth 
and Southampton in the south of Eng- 
land, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel 
Islands also are regularly served by air. 

In addition, seven other trunk routes 
are scheduled to begin operation by Oc- 
tober, connecting London with other ma- 
jor centers in the United Kingdom. 
These centers include Bristol, Cardiff 
and Swansea; Exeter, Plymouth, and the 
Scilly Isles; Manchester, Leeds-Brad- 
ford, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Errol, and 
Lossiemouth. Many more routes are 
scheduled but the target dates are not yet 
fixed, and a number of seasonal routes 
are included in the over-all plan. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Naphtha, Potable Alcohol, and Im- 
ported Alcoholic Beverages: Subject to 
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Increased Taxes.—The internal taxes on 
naphtha, potable alcohol, and imported 
alcoholic beverages were increased in 
Uruguay by a law raising the salary of 
Federal workers, dated July 27, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Au- 
gust 2, 1946. 

An additional internal tax of 0.025 peso 
per liter was imposed for a period of 3 
years on imported and locally refined 
naphtha sold for public consumption. 
Exempted from this tax are compensated 
naphtha (naphtha used in vehicles for 
hire such as trucks, taxis, and busses) ; 
naphtha used in agriculture and indus- 
try, in aviation, and for combating locust 
plagues. This new additional tax raises 
the total tax on naphtha to 0.125 peso 
per liter, but will not affect the ceiling 
retail price of this commodity to the 
public of 0.255 per liter. 

The internal taxes on potable alcohol 
of whatever nature, use, or destination 
were increased by 0.25 peso per liter based 
on 96° of alcoholic content. The total 
taxes on alcohol, not including the above 
tax in pesos per liter are as follows: 
alcohol, 0.85; wine alcohol and alcohol 
distilled from fruit, up to 50°, 0.25; from 
50° to 65°, 0.45; from 65° to 80°, 0.65; 
and over 80°, 0.90; alcohol used in per- 
fumes and colognes, 0.90; same, to be 
denatured, 0.80; perfumed waters and 
essences with an alcoholic base, 0.70; 
alcohol for pharmaceutical, medicinal, 
and clinical uses, 1.05; for pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties and scientific work, 0.60, 
alcohol for fortifying wine, 0.20. 

The internal taxes on imported alco- 
holic beverages were increased by 1.10 
peso per liter for each 96° of alcoholic 
content. The tax of 0.17 peso per bottle 
established in the law dated August 13, 
1925 was canceled. This decree also 
canceled the 3-year limitation of the 
decree of July 31, 1943, and made effec- 
tive indefinitely the 0.50 peso per liter 
tax on alcoholic beverages with an al- 
coholic content over 40°. The total in- 
ternal taxes, not including the above 
increase but deducting the canceled tax, 
in pesos per liter, are as follows: for 
alcoholic beverages with an alcoholic 
content of up to 30°, 0.70; from 30° to 
40°, 0.90; over 40°, 1. To these total 
taxes must now be added the above tax 
of $1.10 peso per liter for each 96° of 
alcoholic content. 

This law, as passed by the Uruguayan 
House of Representatives on June 3, 
1946, provided for a general 10 percent 
increase in the import duties and sur- 
taxes. This provision was droppéd from 
the law in its final form by the Uru- 
guayan Senate. 

[For announcement of the foregoing law 
as a project see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of August 10, 1946. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 17, 1946, for recent an- 
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nouncement of new additional taxes on 
naphtha and alcoholic beverages. ] 

Tires and Tubes for Busses and Trucks: 
New Import Quotas Established.—New 
import quotas of 10,000 tires and 7,500 
tubes for busses and trucks were estab- 
lished in Uruguay by decree of August 
6, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 13, 1946. 

The numbers of bus and truck tires 
and tubes allowed importation under this 
quota are as follows: 20 tires, 15 tubes of 
size 7.50 x 17—8 ply; 100 tires, 75 tubes 
6 x 20—8 ply (30 x 5—8 ply); 75 tires, 
55 tubes 7 x 20—8 ply (32 x 6—8 ply); 
3,400 tires, 2,530 tubes 7 x 20—10 ply 
(32 x 6—10 ply); 100 tires, 75 tubes 7.50 
x 20—8 ply; 2,100 tires, 1,575 tubes 7.50 
x 20—10 ply (34 x 7—10 ply); 150 tires, 
110 tubes 8.25 x 20—10 ply; 750 tires, 
550 tubes 8.25 x 20—12 ply (34 x 742—12 
ply) ; 1,300 tires and 975 tubes 9 x 20—10 
ply; 700 tires, 525 tubes 9 x 20—12 ply; 
1,050 tires and 785 tubes, 10 x 20—12 
ply; 100 tires, 75 tubes 11 x 20—12 ply; 
20 tires, 15 tubes 11 x 20—14 ply; 35 
tires, 25 tubes 11 x 22—14 ply; 20 tires, 
15 tubes 7.50 x 24—10 ply (38 x 7—10 
ply); 20 tires, 15 tubes 9 x 24—12 ply 
(40 x 8—12 ply); 40 tires, 30 tubes 11 x 
24—12 ply; 20 tires and 15 tubes 11 x 24— 
14 ply (42 x 9—14 ply). 

Of the above tires, the ones weighing 
25 kilograms net or more each and of 
the following sizes are exempt from im- 
port duty, surcharges, and additional 
charges: 7.50 x 20, 8.25 x 20, 9 x 20,10 x 
20, 11 x 20, 11 x 22, 7.50 x 20, 9 x 24, 
11 x 24. 

The National Subsistence Commission 
will set the prices which the wholesaler, 
retailer, and consumer are to pay for the 
imported tires and tubes. 

These tires and tubes will be dis- 
tributed according to the following per- 
centages: 45 percent to trucking com- 
panies, 40 percent to busses, 10 percent 
to trucks not belonging to trucking com- 
panies, and 5 percent to officially used 
trucks. 

[For announcement of import duty exemp- 
tion and previous import quotas on tires 


and tubes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 15, 1945, and January 19, 1946.] 


Venezuela 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Caracas 


Economic conditions in Venezuela 
during August were comparatively satis- 
factory, although there was evident a 
minor note of uncertainty occasioned by 
the spotty import supply situation, cer- 
tain commodity shortages, and a cer- 
tail reserve incident to a pre-election 
period. Petroleum production, however, 
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continued at record levels, and general 
wholesale and retail movement was well 
sustained. A disturbing factor was the 
continued advance in price levels, de- 
spite the Government’s attempts to con- 
trol prices. Labor relations were rela- 
tively satisfactory, although in Mara- 
caibo the white-collar and _ clerical 
workers spearheaded labor unrest over 
the high cost of living by declaring a 
Strike. Financial conditions, as regards 
both Government and private banking, 
continued satisfactory, and credits and 
collections were easy in general through- 
out the month. : 

Petroleum production reached a new 
high level during the period July 30 
through August 26, averaging 1,086,893 
barrels per day. Production of heavy 
Lake crudes continued at highest levels, 
while output from eastern Venezuelan 
fields remained approximately that of 
the preceding month. The Minister of 
Fomento requested the National Eco- 
nomic Council to render an opinion on 
the matter of the sale of Government’s 
royalty oil to interests other than the 
producing companies. No sales. to 
others than the producing companies 
have been concluded as yet. 

Agricultural conditions showed no 
material improvement during August, 
and the basic problem of increasing the 
production of foodstuffs is a primary 
concern of the Government. Efforts to 
obtain agricultural machinery and 
equipment in the United States were in- 
tensified during August, the Government 
feeling that no material progress can 
be made in stimulating production and 
thus relieving food shortages until ma- 
chinery is obtained. Unusually heavy 
seasonal rains interfered with agricul- 
tural activity during August and com- 
plicated transportation problems over 
interior roads. 

There was considerable uncertainty 
in the import commodity market during 
August. Venezuelan importers are con- 
fused and somewhat apprehensive over 
advices received from some United States 
manufacturers in which, according to 
local reports, delivery terms for durable 
goods are from 12 to 28 months; this 
conditions appears particularly in evi- 
dence as regards agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment, self-contained power 
units, electrical goods and appliances, 
road-building machinery, and similar 
items. In addition to the foregoing, 
pronounced shortages evident in the 
market include oleaginous raw material 
for the manufacture of lard and edible 
oils, newsprint, textiles, construction 
materials (particularly iron and steel 
items), and yarns. A little relief was 
experienced through the arrival of 
small shipments from Europe. Belgium 
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shipped steel angles and tees and is of- 
fering barbed wire and cement for im- 
mediate delivery. Holland shipped 
rayon yarns and potatoes. Italy is re- 
ported offering rayon yarns for prompt 
delivery. Sweden is shipping news- 
print, power units, surgical instruments, 
office equipment, and hardware. Switz- 
erland is shipping electrical motors, and 
is offering elevators. Denmark is ship- 
ping canned butter in small quantities. 

Among foodstuffs the most serious 
shortage is in fats and oils, which have 
been in short supply for many months. 
The problem was accentuated in August 
with the almost complete stoppage of the 
local vegetable-lard factories for lack of 
raw materials. A shipment of 1,300,000 
pounds of lard from Argentina was dis- 
tributed by Government agencies, the 
Government absorbing a loss of approxi- 
mately 367,000 bolivares in order to 
maintain the regulated price to the con- 
sumer. It is reported that a shipment 
of 220,000 pounds which arrived from the 
United States in the last days of the 
month, also being distributed by the 
Government, will occasion a loss of close 
to 80,000 bolivares. Further Government 
purchases of lard in Argentina are ex- 
pected to arrive in September and Octo- 
ber, and efforts are being made to obtain 
additional quantities in the United States 
for delivery in the fourth quarter. 

Import tonnage volume during August, 
on the basis of preliminary figures, indi- 
cates an inward movement of approxi- 
mately 62,000 tons, of which 57,000 tons 
came from the United States. Import 
tonnage volume from the United States 
for the month recorded a reduction as 
compared with previous months, prob- 
ably owing to a lower volume of heavy 
items such as cement, iron and steel 
items, and wheat flour. 

The Greater Colombian Merchant 
Marine prepared to begin operations 
during August, the formation of direc- 
torates in Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador having been completed. The 
plans of the combine are not yet fully 
known, although it is probable that the 
new company may be interested in the 
acquisition, or charter, of international 
carriers, to provide the service it has in 
mind. The Venezuelan Navigation Com- 
pany received at La Guaira two Swedish 
cargo ships purchased some months ago, 
and these will be put into coastal service. 
During August the managing director of 
the company went to the United States, 
where the acquistion of additional ves- 
sels will be investigated. 

The condition of private banks con- 
tinued satisfactory during August, with 
credit readily available for good risks, 
and collections easy. The local securities 
market was singularly inactive, although 
prices were maintained. 
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Details of the 1946-47 National Budget 
were published during the month and 
caused considerable comment. Although 
the budget was unprecedentedly high 
and, according to official announcement, 
intended to be complete, supplementary 
appropriations since July 1 have already 
increased budgeted expenditures by 
10,595,000 bolivares. 

The demand for foreign exchange con- 
tinued heavy during August. Statistics 
for July, which are the latest available, 
indicate dollar and sterling purchases of 
$27,438,637 and sales of $28,389,034 for 
that month. While a small net deficit of 
sales over purchases was thus recorded 
for July, the net gain for the first 7 
months totaled $1,695,003. As of June 30, 
1946, the total gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves held by the Banco Central, in 
Venezuela and abroad, aggregated some 
$228,000,000 ‘including $32,000,000 in 
gold held by the Bank for the account of 
the Government). Thus the foreign- 
exchange situation continues very favor- 
able to Venezuela notwithstanding the 
heavy demands for dollars evident in 
July and August. 
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Aviation Developments.—Venezuela’s 
three air lines recently were given per- 
mission to expand their services. 

Linea Aéropostal Venezolana (LAV) 
was authorized to establish a regular 
service between Venezuela and Habana, 
Cuba, in transit for the United States 
and Canada. 

LAV also has made several experi- 
mental flights with C-—54’s, of which it 
has four, and expects to expand its serv- 
ices to England, Netherlands, France, 
Brazil, Argentina, and elsewhere. It is 
understood that the line is negotiating 
for the purchase of four large planes for 
its operations to the United States, and 
possibly to Sweden. LAV also is making 
a strong bid for air-cargo traffic within 
the country, is offering special discounts 
for large lots, and will accept c. o. d. 
shipments, it is said. 

Aerovias Venezolanas S. A. (AVENSA) 
began operations on its new itinerary 
and time schedule in May, and in June 
was awaiting decision of the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Board on its application for 
permission to establish a route between 
Venezuela and the United States. Other 
air lines were awaiting decisions on their 
applications. 

Linea Aérea Taca de Venezuela 
(TACA) was granted permission to fly 
between Venezuela and Miami with stops 
at Balboa, Panama, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Ciudad Trujillo, El Salvador, Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, and Kingston, Jamaica. 
This line also has an application with 
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CAB for extending its services to the 
United States. 

An aviation service company, known 
as the Compania de Servicio Aeronautico 
Venezolano, was formed in June. This 
company will control and maintain 
radio-communication services for all air 
lines operating in Venezuela. It will be 
affiliated with Aeronautical Radio Inc., 
a United States company. All local air 
lines will participate and the Govern- 
ment will be represented. Initial capita] 
will be 1,000,000 bolivares. 

A company known as Aeronautica 
Organizacion Civil de Paracaidismo was 
recently organized to operate parachute 
cargo and mail delivery service through- 
out Venezuela. In the absence of a con- 
cession from the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, however, this company probably 
will confine its activities in the near fu- 
ture to making parachute jumps for com- 
mercial advertising purposes. 

The National Supply Commission has 
received part of its purchase of C-47 
cargo-type aircraft from the United 
States for use in transporting fresh meat 
from producing centers in the interior 
to Caracas. The planes will be operated 
for the Commission by LAV. 

In furtherance of its plan for the 
nationalization of airports, the Venez- 
uelan Government has purchased a num- 
ber of airports and is constructing others. 
Included is a projected new international 
airport at Maracay, near which at Palo 
Negro the Government has acquired 
some 2,523,000 square meters of land 
for an expenditure of 229,718 bolivares. 
The construction of a terminal building 
at the new Barcelona airport has been 
contracted for. That airport is used by 
the four lines serving the city. New air- 
ports also are projected for Caracas and 
Merida. At Caracas 372,979 square 
meters of land were purchased by the 
Government. 





| r 
New Books ard 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for théir content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 

Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, Sept. 15, 1946: 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
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State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. 

The September 15 issue contains these 
articles: 

THe NEw REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Article by Edward W. Mill. 

RESTATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
PoLticy IN GERMANY. By the Secretary of 
State. 

SECOND SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
FAO. 

THE FirST INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTI- 
VAL, 

CARIBBEAN TOURIST CONFERENCE. 

Facts RELATING TO FLIGHTS OF AMERI- 
cAN PLANES OVER YUGOSLAV TERRITORY. 

SwWEDISH-SOVIET TREATY NEGOTIATIONS. 

U. S.-FRENCH CONVERSATIONS ON USE OF 
ALGIERS RADIO. 

RESTRICTED MAIL SERVICE TO JAPAN. 

CANCELLATION OF THE TRIPARTITE AGREE- 
MENT ON COFFEE. 

U. S.-ARGENTINA DISCUSSION ON AIR 
TRANSPORT AGREEMENT. 

Om For THE LAMps OF Democracy. By 
Francis H. Russell. ° 


Other Publications 


POPULATION OF THE SOVIET UNION: HIs- 
TORY AND Prospects. Frank Lorimer. 
1946. 289 pp. Price, $4. One of a se- 
ries of demographic studies which 
Princeton University’s Office of Popula- 
tion Research prepared for the League 
of Nations. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. (Re- 
vised.) Kenneth S. Latourette. 1946. 
344pp. Price,$3. Traces China’s history 
from the earliest times to the present. 

Available from: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 15) 


is interested in purchasing small hardware, 
notions, novelties, and cotton and rayon 
piece goods; also desires agencies for these 
commodities as well as for foodstuffs. 
Scheduled to arrive September 10, via Mi- 
ami. Length of visit: 2 months. Unitea 
States address: c/o Millers Products Corp., 78 
Broad St., New York City. 

10. Mexico—Jose Louis Perez Rivero, rep- 
resenting Anahuac Machinery Co., S. A., 
Apartado 2041, Mexico, D. F., is interested in 
the representation of tertile machinery of 
all kinds; tertile supplies, parts, and chemi- 
cals. He is in the United States until Sep- 
tember 30. United States address: c/v 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 1800 Cus- 
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tomhouse, Boston 9, Massachusetts. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston. 
11. Peru—Carlos Hamann, Casilla 645, 


Lima, is interested in the representation of 
industrial chemicals and pharmaceuticals of 
all kinds, He is now in this country until 
October 11. United States address: c/o 
Aluminum Import Corp., 650 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
vicinity. 

12. Switzerland—Eduard Heinrich Honeg- 
ger and Heinrich Leopold Weidmann, repre- 
senting Albert Isliker & Co., 35a Lowenstrasse, 
Zurich, are interested in industrial chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive during August, via New 
York (by air). Length of visit: 1 to 2 
months. United States address: % Swiss 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Midland (Michigan). 

13. Turkey—Edward Kahn, representing 
Gustave Kahn, P. O. Box 250, Istanbul, is 
interested in the representation of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, cotton and wool yarns. 
He is in this country until September 30. 
United States address: “% Ananda Corp., 76 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Venezuela—Guillermo Willson Castillo 
of Guillermo Willson Cook Sucs. & Cia, Gra- 
dillas a Sociedad 15-1, Caracas, is interested in 
the purchase of textiles; also distribution 
agencies in various lines, such as typewriters, 
office machines, electrical household appli- 
ances, kerosene stoves, automobiles, dry goods, 
cigarettes. Scheduled to arrive about Sep- 
tember 2, via Miami. Length of visit: 1 or 
2 months. United States address: % Hotel 
Alamac, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and possibly Boston anu 
Chicago. 

15. Venezuela—Simon Waisbard—‘“Casa 
France,” Apartado 444, Caracas, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
all types of articles used for advertising pur- 
poses, with printing or engraving made in 
United States, such as trays, carpenter’s rules 
and pencils; clinical thermometers; in gen- 
eral, all novelties. He is in this country for 
a visit of 3 to 4 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: % S. S. O’'Hanna Co., 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


16. England—Bruffaert’s Commercial Im- 
pex Ltd., 25 Abchurch Lane, London, desires 
to export toys to the United States. 

17. Italy—-ACMA—Anonima Costruzioni 
Macchine Automatiche, 27 Via Fioravanti, de- 
sires to export the following machines: Au- 
tomatic machine No. 727 for the compressing 
of medicinal tablets and capsules; machine 
can be adjusted to regulate the flow of pow- 
der, grains, and crystals. Weight of machine: 
264 pounds—dimensions: 110 x 70 x 75 cm. 
Power required: 0.25 hp.—motor-driven. 
Hourly production: 3,000 tablets. Automatic 
machine No. 734 for filling and sealing en- 
velopes; machine has a special adjustable 
apparatus for counting the capsules, tablets, 
and lozenges that are to be packaged. 
Weight of machine: 990 pounds—dimen- 
sions: 135 x 90 x 220 cm. Power required: 
from 0.5 to 1 hp. Hourly production: 3,000 
to 3,600 packings. Wrapping machine No. 
738 for airtight packaging of fancy choco- 
lates in tinfoil or other special wrappings; 
machine can be adjusted to put additional 
outer bands on the candies. Weight of ma- 
chine: 1,320 pounds—dimensions: 67 x 117 x 
15l1cm. Power required: 0.6 hp. Hourly pro- 
duction: 3,600 wrappings. The firm’s repre- 
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sentative in New York is: Aurelio Tanzi 
Engineering Co., 430 Jefferson Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who will furnish price quotations. 

18. Italy—Gordigiani Carpenter-Francolini 
& Co., 25 Piazza Donatello, Florence, desires 
to export the following: artistic glassware 
objects of Murano glass, including complete 
table sets; also a line of less expensive glass- 
ware as made in Empoli, Italy; terra cotta 
and pottery: vases, ornaments, table sets; 
Venetian wines—red sparkling, dry red, white 
(Soave), white (Valpollicella); Piedmont 
wines; Tuscan wines. Wines can be pro- 
vided in cases of 12 or 24 bottles, specially 
prepared for export; samples and price quo- 
tations will be furnished by the Italian firm 
upon requests; fancy straw goods: hats, table 
sets, bags; textiles: piece and ready-made 
articles of wool, cotton, linen, hemp, jute: 
also fine embroideries. 

19. Italy—L. Molteni & Co. dei Fratelli 
Alitti S. A., 4 Via Mossoti, Florence, have 
available for export medicinal ingredients 
and drugs. A specific list will be furnished 
by the Commercial Intelligence Division to 
interested American firms upon request. 

20. Panama—H. S. Blair, P. O. Box 1076, 
Panama, is interested in exporting chicle or 
perillo gum to the United States. If a price 
of from 32 to 35 cents per pound for chicle 
could be realized, a quantity of 300,000 
pounds per year could be shipped to the 
United States. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


Directory report being 


Export Opportunities 


21. Belgium—Société Bisschops-Verachter, 
25 Pelgrimsstraat, Antwerp, desires purchase 
quotations on _ licorice paste—100 tons, 
vanillin—Ethyl vanillin. 

22. England—The Du Bois Co. Ltd., 15 
Britannia Street, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 
1, desires cable quotations on American- 
made automatic winding machine suitable for 
winding soft tin resin-cored solder in cer- 
tain lengths onto all-metal reels, having the 
following dimensions: Ends diameter, 2.%.’’, 
2.3i6’’; traverse diameter, 1’’, 2’’; barrel 
diameter, 1.142’ 0. d., 1.42’ 0.d. The London 
firm is most anxious to contact a manufac- 
turer or manufacturers of this type of ma- 
chine. (Supplementary to announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 6, 1946.) 

23. England—Frank A. James, Ltd., 91-3 
Charterhouse Street, London, E. C. 1, desires 
to purchase a supply of sausage casings. As 
all the records of the London firm were de- 
stroyed during the war, they are now most 
anxious to contact packing plants. 

24. Italy—Ditta Cesare Frilli, 2 Via Con- 
dotta, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on hardware: garden implements, locks, wires, 
wrenches, fencing, hose, doorknobs, chisels, 
hammers. 

25. Italy—Egidio Casalini & Co., 6 Viale 
Carducci, Leghorn, desires purchase quota- 
tions on a line of packaged and bulk jams 
and marmalades ; paraffin waz, candles; chem- 
ical fertilizers for agricultural needs; dehy- 
drated potatoes; packaged and bulk wheat 
flour for bread, macaroni, and spaghetti; 
toilet and laundry soap, also soap powders; 
pea and bean seeds for retail grocery-store 
trade; low-price grade of wrapping paper for 
grocery-store trade. 

26. Italy—L. Molteni & Co. dei Fratelli 
Alitti S. A., 4 Via Mossoti, Florence, desires 
purchase quotations on alkaloids, medicinal 
chemicals, crude drugs, gums, and balsams. 
A more detailed list of the items required 
will be furnished by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division to interested American firms 
upon request. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


ImpoRTS INTO CHILE 


Chile’s imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the period January- 
May 1946 amounted to 85,010 metric tons, 
worth 43,206,352 gold pesos, according 
to Chilean customs statistics. Imports 
in 1944 amounted to 179,672 tons, valued 
at 91,006,107 pesos. 


ALLOCATION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
NEw ZEALAND 


In 1945-46 New Zealand was allocated 
300,000 tons of phosphate rock, from 
which was produced 480,000 tons of su- 
perphosphates of all types. Prewar re- 
quirements were 600,000 tons of super- 
phosphates, and it is hoped that this 
amount wili be available in 1946-47 from 
the 370,000 tons of phosphate rock ex- 
pected to be allocated to the Dominion. 

Fertilizer rationing will be continued. 


PALESTINE’S EXPORTS 


Exports of potash by Palestine Potash 
Ltd. dropped from the record high of 
103,121 metric tons in 1943 to 97,358 
tons in 1944 and further to 89,676 tons in 
1945. Values were £P774,006 in 1943, 
£P876,222 in 1944, and £P896,760 in 1945. 
Exports of potash in 1938 amounted to 
47,496 tons, worth £P284,976. 

About 65 percent of the 1944-45 ex- 
ports went to the United Kingdom and 
most of the remainder to other Empire 
countries. In 1945 potash exports to 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and the Netherlands 
were renewed, although the amounts 
were small. 

Exports of bromine amounted to 589 
tons in 1939, but there were none in 1943. 
A few tons were exported in 1944, and in 
1945 a small-scale revival of the trade 
occurred, 65 tons being exported. 


PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE 
PYRETHRUM CROP 


The Comisi6én de Fomento de Cultivo 
de Lino y Otros, a division of the Peru- 
vian Ministry of Agriculture, has been 
authorized to acquire the pyrethrum 
crop up to a value of 10,000 soles, at a 
base price of 2.50 soles per kilogram. 
The Comisi6n will purchase the pyreth- 
rum with its own funds, reimbursing 
itself when the product is marketed, and 
farmers will be granted the difference 


between the price received and the fixed 
price. 

Cultivation of pyrethrum in the sierra 
region has been given special attention 
as a means of diversifying agricultural 
production, and the Government desires 














UNRRA’s_ Estimates _ of 
China’s 1946 Crops Are 
Not Encouraging 


The UNRRA Shanghai office says 
that a survey of China’s 1946 crop 
expectance by the UNRRA China 
agricultural rehabilitation division 
showed “severe” deficits for the 
current season’s crop compared 
with the 1931-37 average yield. 
According to estimates based on 
the best information available to 
UNRRA, China this year will pro- 
duce about 39,500,000 metric tons 
of rice, as compared with 45,300,000 
tons prewar. This year’s wheat 
crop, estimated at 22,400,000 metric 
tons—a sharp gain over last year’s 
production of 18,600,000 tons—will, 
it is believed, closely approach the 
prewar figure of 22,640 tons. Al- 
though the actual estimate of the 
1946 crop is only about 10 percent 
below the prewar average and the 
wheat-crop estimate is only slight- 
ly below prewar normal, the deficit 
becomes larger when the rise in 
population, despite war losses, and 
the drastic reduction of reserve 
food stocks are considered. 

During the war years, vast agri- 
cultural areas were not cultivated 
because of enemy occupation and 
the scarcity of farm animals, 
thousands of whieh were seized or 
killed by the Japanese. Two mil- 
lion rice and wheat producing acres 
in the north were flooded as war 
measures and will not be in crops 
until next year, following the com- 
pletion of the Yellow River dike- 
repair project. In the _ south, 
dought and wartime lack of fer- 
tilizer have further reduced crop 
yields, and lack of reserve food 
stocks in both the north and south 
has added to the present famine 
conditions. 


























to facilitate sale of the crops of small 
producers. 


Swiss CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PROSPERED ty 
1945 


From the annual report of the large 
Swiss chemical entity, “Ciba Limited,” 
Basel, the international aspect of this 
company and its export plans are easily 
discernible. The cessation of hostilities 
in Europe led to a growing demand 
abroad for this concern’s chemicals, and 
its total sales rose to 39,580,000 Swiss 
francs in 1945 from 34,710,000 francs in 
1944. 

Although the following data have been 
taken from the report of Ciba, it is be- 
lieved that the information is largely 
applicable also to the other leading Swiss 
chemical concerns, Sandoz, A. G. Ltd., 
J. R. Geigy S. A., Durand & Huguenin 
S. A., F. Hoffmann-la Roche & Co., Ltd., 
Lonza Elektrizitéats & Chemische Fab- 
riken A. G., and Chemische Fabrik 
Schweizerhall A. G., whose activities for 
1944 were reviewed in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of March 6, 1946. 

The chemical industry was hampered 
very little by problems of reconversion, 
and the upward trend developed as the 
wartime restrictions on foreign trade 
were gradually reduced. The abolition 
of the raw-materials embargo and the 
general release of important categories 
of goods by the Allies enabled replenish- 
ment of stocks of raw materials and 
intermediates, and it was possible to re- 
move gradually the restrictions on pro- 
duction which had been caused by the 
raw-materials situation. Swiss authori- 
ties had successfully begun to replace 
the former systems of agreements on 
which their exchange of goods with 
other countries had rested by a network 
of new arrangements designed to enable 
Switzerland to take its place within the 
new economic organization developing 
in Europe. 

Ciba’s foreign manufacturing units in 
Great Britain and the United States 
shared in the improved conditions for 
production and sale of nonmilitary con- 
sumer goods. Future plans include the 
improvement and expansion of Ciba fac- 
tories within the scope of a long-term 
building program and intensification of 
scientific research in all fields within the 
range of the company’s activities. 
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The assumption is that the improved 
market situation will, in the chemical in- 
dustry at least, be followed by a period of 
the keenest competition. This period 
will be met successfully only by firms 
that have prepared themselves in time. 


Swiss DYES AND TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


A marked increase occurred during 
1945 in employment in the consuming 
industries. In the textile, leather, and 
paper industries the freeing of transport 
space and the abolition of export restric- 
tions by belligerent countries led to a 
speedy improvement in the supply of 
raw materials, and at the same time la- 
por returned from military service and 
from the armament industries. The 
disappearance of some of the most im- 
portant suppliers from the world market 
favorably influenced the Ciba position so 
that both Swiss factories and the ma- 
jority of their plants abroad were once 
more able to work to their full capacity. 
Changes in importance of principal over- 
sea markets necessitate a systematic ex- 
tention and reconstruction of sales 
branches in those countries possessing 
potential ability to absorb the company’s 
products. 

The gradual removal of barriers from 
international communications made it 
possible to resume closer contacts with 
the company’s affiliated companies 
abroad and to intensify the publicity to 
be given to the individual products and 
series of new colors developed in recent 
years. 

Generally speaking, there was a strong 
concentration of demand on fast dyes. 
However, as consumers’ requirements 
could not be fully met, there was a large 
demand for brands with lesser degrees 
of fastness. The introduction of two new 
classes of dyes, the “Oremas” and the 
“Microsols,”’ has been delayed by lack of 
adequate manufacturing installations— 
which emphasizes the necessity to ex- 
pand capacity. In the field of vat dyes, 
the “Cibanone dyes” and “Cibantines” 
are quite prominent. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the “Coprantines,” 
where existing gaps in the series were 
filled. 

In recent years researcn activities were 
devoted largely to dyes for vegetable fi- 
bers, but lately a number of chrome fast 
colors for dyeing wool have been devel- 
oped. 

Textile auxiliaries have increased in 
importance in recent years, and the com- 
pany is developing this field. The range 
of products that serve to improve the 
handle, appearance, and durability of 
textiles has been supplemented by new 
and valuable items. Special mention is 
due certain products which contribute 
to improving the quality and shortening 
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Australian State Govern- 
ment Plans 11,500 Steel 
Homes 


The government of the State of 
Victoria, Australia, will soon open 
financial negotiations with the 
Commonwealth Treasury on the 
Victorian Housing Commission’s 
recommendation to build 11,500 
steel homes at a cost of £16,000,000, 
Says the Australian News and In- 
formation Bureau. 

The Federal Cabinet recently de- 
ferred a final decision, but Vic- 
torian Premier John Cain an- 
nounced that Ministers generally 
favored the proposition. ‘The con- 
tract, when approved, will be the 
largest let in Australia. Costs will 
be borne by the Commonwealth 
under the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement. 

Mr. Cain said he considered that 
the proposal would be a valuable 
contribution toward solving the 
general housing shortage. As the 
homes would be made of steel, no 
raid would be made on normal 
building materials. 

There is no intention of erecting 
these houses in clusters in one par- 
ticular area. They would be 
spread individually among ordi- 
nary houses built by the Commis- 
sion on acquired land. 























the processing in the manufacture of 
cloth and rayon. 


Swiss PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


The company’s three pharmaceutical- 
manufacturing centers in Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and the United States in- 
creased, on the whole, their volume of 
production but did not share equally in 
progress achieved. The business of the 
parent firm suffered from a certain de- 
gree of stagnation because of the col- 
lapse of important markets in Conti- 
nental Europe, but factories in the 
United States and Great Britain which 
work for markets not directly affected by 
the war showed considerable increase of 
turn-over. A generally growing demand 
for Ciba products, however, is notice- 
able in the markets of Continental Eu- 
rope, although inadequate transport 
facilities, continued financial difficulties, 
and unstable political conditions make a 
corresponding extension of sales im- 
possible at present. 

Attention has been turned toward re- 
establishing contacts with leading sci- 
entific and clinical authorities abroad. 
During 1945, the development of Ciba’s 
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range of pharmaceutical products was 
stressed. Products developed included 
“Antistine,’” which promises favorable 
therapeutic results in allergic conditions, 
and which in combination with “Privine” 
may be a valuable aid in the treatment 
of hay fever; “Fenocycline,” a new syn- 
thetic with oestrogene effect; and “Peni- 
cillin” under the company‘s own trade- 
mark, both in ampoules and as an oint- 
ment. The company’s own output was 
not sufficient to meet the demand, and 
penicillin of other manufacture also was 
sold. Through the introduction of “Ci- 
bazol” powder combined with penicillin, 
the list of Ciba’s chemotherapeutic prod- 
ucts received an interesting extension. 

The company’s pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties continued to enjoy the esteem 
of both scientists and medical practi- 
tioners, but, in some cases, sales were 
limited or confined to certain markets 
because of inadequate manufacturing 
facilities. 

During 1945, business in cosmetics 
showed a growth in volume, and the gen- 
eral trend caused the company to devote 
more attention to sales abroad. 


PLASTICS 


The demand for plastics improved dur- 
ing 1945, although, owing to limited ca- 
pacity of production, it could be met only 
partly. Oversea business had to be re- 
stricted to the exploitation of the com- 
pany’s inventions by granting licenses to 
firms capable of producing its products. 
The plastics “Cibanoid” and “Melopas” 
were most in demand, but its “Melocol 
glues” and the new varnish resins also 
were meeting with increased interest. 
The continued development of the plas- 
tics business induced the company to 
extend and thoroughly rationalize the 
plant, and the principal center of manu- 
facture was removed to its factory at 
Monthey. 

AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

Once more the company was able to 
include affiliated companies in the an- 
nual report. During the wartime period 
of interrupted communications, the 
oversea companies were administered 
independently by trustees safeguarding 
the interests of the parent firm. Fa- 
vored by the general market situation, 
their activities steadily expanded. Con- 
solidated both from the organizational 
and financial points of view, they are 
well equipped for the postwar period. 
Thus measures taken by the parent com- 
pany proved successful, and now the 
possibility arises of making the relations 
closer between the parent firm and these 
companies in order to exploit their pro- 
ductive capacity and at the same time 
preserve the advantages of the existing 
organization. At present the receipt of 
dividends and interest is still impeded by 
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transfer restrictions and control. On 
the other hand these companies are 
making larger contributions to the gen- 
eral expenditure incurred by the parent 
firm in the interests of the concern as a 
whole. These contributions are based on 
licensed agreements and agreements reg- 
ulating other services; the favorable in- 
fluence which they exercise on the budget 
is considerable. 

The principal facts concerning the re- 
sults achieved by the subsidiaries are: 
The affiliated United States dye factory 
in Ohio showed a steady trend of busi- 
ness during the past years and made 
satisfactory profits; the pharmaceutical 
concern in New Jersey experienced a pe- 
riod of rapid development; turn-over 
increased considerably, particularly in 
the United States, but profits were influ- 
enced by high rates of taxation. 

The affiliated dye factory in Great 
Britain which suffered no major dam- 
age from bombs during the war, also 
showed good returns during the year, as 
did the British factory which manufac- 
tures pharmaceutical specialties. 

Ciba’s sales organizations operating in 
oversea markets during the war years 
have on the whole greatly extended the 
scope of their activities. The majority 
of these companies, which are finan- 
cially independent, have adequate cap- 
ital at their disposal, and are housed in 
their own office buildings. 

Ciba’s Continental companies oper- 
- ated under conditions much less con- 
ducive to prosperity than those situated 
overseas. The business done by these 
companies, which are largely dependent 
on Basel for their supplies of goods, was 
closely linked with the rapidly changing 
bilateral trade and financial arrange- 
ments between Switzerland and their re- 
spective countries of domicile. Since the 
resumption of communications and the 
conclusion of a number of new agree- 
ments regulating payments, the position 
of these affiliated companies and sub- 
sidiaries has on the whole improved. 

Thus the production of the French 
branch at St. Fons has expanded con- 
siderably with growing supplies from 
Basel. On the other hand, the affiliated 
Italian factory, Seriate, again showed a 
decrease in production and sales vol- 
ume. The plant in Pabianice, Poland, 
which escaped serious damage through 
military action, has been able to main- 
tain a limited output despite the com- 
plete blocking of supplies from Basel. 
The company claims that interests in 
Poland are gravely endangered by the 
contemplated nationalization of all in- 
dustries. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


At the beginning of 1945 production in 
Swiss works was cut, but subsequently 
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output improved with the increased sup- 
plies frorh overseas and elsewhere in 
Europe. By the end of the year most 
departments were working at full ca- 
pacity, and most demands for their prod- 
ucts were met. 

Allocations of funds were made to the 
Ciba Staff Pensions Scheme and the 
several foundations of the company. In 
1945, the Ciba Foundation for Scientific, 
Medical, and Technical Research was 
established to promote scientific research 
and the training of young men and 
women as research workers, not only 
within the scope of the company’s exist- 
ing foundations but in other fields as 
well. 

The company’s earnings made it pos- 
sible to pay a dividend of 16 percent. 
Furthermore, the company is not only 
devoting a large proportion of the 1945 
profits to further financial consolida- 
tion but also is making substantial con- 
tributions to social institutions operat- 
ing exclusively in the interests of its 
employees. 

General expenses showed a further 
increase to 14,834,361 francs as com- 
pared with the preceding year’s figure 
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of 13,473,430, because of the continued 
rise in expenditure for salaries and 
wages and taxation. Expenditures for 
scientific research. which comprise the 
cost of maintaining laboratories ang 
other disbursements for research in the 
company’s Swiss factories, rose to 7,878. 
482 francs from 6,730,850. 

The increase in gross profits in the 
main was due to greater turn-over dur. 
ing the year. The balance sheet shows 
the profit for 1945, not including the 
balance carried forward from the pre. 
ceding year, as 9,238,765 francs as com- 
pared with 8,058,033 francs in 1944, 


POTENTIALITIES OF SULFUR DEPOSIT NEaR 
GaurDAK, U.S. S. R. 


A sulfur deposit, estimated to contain 
about 2,000,000 metric tons, is being de- 
veloped near Gaurdak, Turkmenia, 
U.S. S. R., according to the Soviet press, 
The sulfur combine there is expected by 
1950 to produce large quantities of sulfur 
and about 50,000 tons of mineral ferti- 
lizer annually. It is planned to build a 
branch railroad to connect Gaurdak 
with Mukry. 











final wage will be. 


decision. 


Norway Whalers Make Ready 


Preparations for the coming Antarctic whaling season have been turning 
the Norwegian whaling centers of Sandefjord, Larvik, and Tonnsberg into a 
pageant of color and feverish activity, says the Norwegian Information 
Service. Last year’s poor equipment which was responsible, in part, for the 
loss of many whales is being replaced with first-class products, and the 
prospects of a successful season are much brighter than they were a year 
ago. Unlike most Norwegian enterprises at the present time, the whaling 
industry does not anticipate a labor shortage. Whaling is, in many respects, 
a profession drawing the same personnel year after year. It is also a gamble, 
for the whaler hiring out on the “hire and part” system where his money 
may rise or fall in relation to the size of the catch does not know what his 


Last year, bad weather, poor equipment, and a shortage of whales reduced 
the anticipated catch from 100,000 to little more than 81,000 tons. In an 
effort to offset last year’s experiences, whalers have been locked in a wage 
dispute with employers which was placed before a special wage board for 


Last year’s whaling was carried out by 9 floating factories and 3 land 
stations. Six of the factory ships were Norwegian. This year an additional 
factory ship, the former German whaler Walter Rau, has been added to the 











Norwegian fleet, while the former Norwegian whaler Viking, earlier sold to 
Germany and now taken over by the Russians, will not participate in this 
year’s expedition. In addition to the 4,115 men which participated in this 
year’s expedition, another 400 men expect to spend this winter down near 
the South Polar Cap. 

Three new factory ships are now being constructed abroad for Norwegian 
firms and are expected to be completed in time for the 1947 season. 

[In connection with the above item about whaling plans for the approaching 
Antarctic season, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy feels impelled to call attention to an 
unfortunate inadvertence in our August 24 issue—page 30, near the top of the first 
column. There we credited the Union of South Africa with producing 819,200 barrels 
of whale oil in the 1945-46 season. That was “’way out of: line’—the figure was 


not for South Africa, in reality, but for the activity by the whalers of all nations 
in the entire Antarctic region.] 
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The Gaurdak area has not been thor- 
oughly surveyed, but geologists believe 
that some metals, rare minerals, and 
petroleum may be found there. 


Coal 


OUTPUT IN U. K. 


Output of salable coal in Great Britain 
during the 5 weeks ended June 29, 1946, 
averaged 3,586,600 long tons weekly, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. The weekly average during 4 
weeks in May 1946 was 3,920,000 tons and 
during 5 weeks in June 1945, 3,778,000 
tons. Open-cast coal included in these 
figures amounted to 192,300 tons, 217,500 
tons, and 179,100 tons, respectively. Ex- 
tra holidays were the cause of the decline 
in June 1946 output. 


Construction 


CANADIAN FIRM BUILDING PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES FOR FRANCE 


Prefabricated four-room houses are 
being built for France by a Canadian firm 
near the city of Quebec, states a Cana- 
dian trade journal. In July the output 
had reached a peak of about 25 houses 
daily. 

Although the original contract called 
for the delivery of 3,000 houses to France, 
it is possible that shipments to other 
countries will bring the total to 10,000 
units. Consideration is being given to 
improving these houses so that they will 
withstand a more rigorous climate than 
that of France. 


PROPOSED REHABILITATION OF HABANA 
WATERWORKS, CUBA 


Rehabilitation of the water-supply sys- 
tem for Habana, Cuba, is expected to be 
given preference over all other munici- 
pal projects. The work projected has 
been estimated to cost 17,000,000 pesos, 
which probably will be obtained from the 
Sugar Retirement Fund at an annual 
interest rate of 342 percent, according 
to the Mayor of the city. Only 5,000,000 
pesos will be required at the time the work 
is initiated, and additional amounts will 
be borrowed as the work progresses. 

Construction of a new reservoir also 
is planned. Completion of the entire 
project is calculated to provide sufficient 
potable water to Habana for an unin- 
terrupted period of 50 years. 


RESERVOIR PROJECT IN Mysore, INDIA 


An initial allotment of $150,000 has 
been granted by the State government 
of Mysore, India, for the construction of 
facilities to provide a reservoir at Lak- 
kavalli on the Bhadra River, about 150 
miles from Bangalore. The project is 
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New Facts About Edible-Tree-Nut Trade Now Available 


The United States Tariff Commission has just issued a report on Edible Tree Nuts. 
This is one of a series of reports on industries affected by the war, which, were asked 
for by the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. The report covers English walnuts, almonds, pecans, and filberts— 
kinds of nuts which are produced in the United States—and cashew, brazil, pistachio, 
and pignolia nuts which are not produced in this country. 

The report shows that in the two decades preceding World War II domestic pro- 
duction of tree nuts increased greatly, whereas imports decreased somewhat. In 
the last few years before the war, however, imports of tree nuts averaged more than 
60,000,000 pounds annually and supplied 35 to 40 percent of the total consumption 
of tree nuts. During 1942, as a result of war conditions, this trade decreased to a 
few million pounds. In 1944 and 1945, however, imports became much larger, though 
still considerably smaller than before the war. Between 1939 and 1945, chiefly as a 
result of increased yields from the more mature orchards, and more intense culti- 
vation, the domestic production of nuts increased by about 30,000,000 pounds a year. 

The report indicates that the per capita consumption of tree nuts in the postwar 
period may be greater than before the war, especially if national income continues 
at a high level. The present upward trend of domestic production is likely to 
continue for some time. Imported nuts are likely to share in the increased con- 
sumption, although perhaps not to the same relative degree as the domestic industry. 
Import trade will be affected by the tariff treatment accorded to the foreign nuts. 
The extent to which Mediterranean producers of almonds and filberts will be able 
to regain their prewar outlets in the North European countries may also be a factor 
in the volume of these nuts seeking the United States market. 

The present rates of duty on English walnuts, almonds, pecans, and filberts range 
from 8 to 1644 cents per pound (shelled) and on cashews, brazils, pistachios, and 
pignolias from 2 to 5 cents a pound. These rates on imports in prewar years were 
on the average equivalent to 86 percent ad valorem on nuts of the kinds produced 
in the United States, as compared with 16 percent on the kinds of nuts not produced 
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factor affecting volume of imports. 


each industry. 








in this country. The report discusses the changes in rates of duty in the past as a 


About two-thirds of the United States consumption of tree nuts (shelled basis) 
were marketed as shelled nuts (1938-40). Important outlets for shelled nuts were 
the nut-salting, confectionery, bakery, and ice-cream industries, probably not more 
than 25 percent being sold directly to the consumer. The report gives statistics 
for prewar years showing the approximate proportion of each kind consumed by 


the different industries, indicating the kinds which are particularly competitive in 


Copies of the report on Edible Tree Nuts, War Changes in Industry Series, Report 
No. 18, may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 














expected to bring 180,000 acres of fallow 
and arid land under irrigation. The dam 
to be constructed will be 1 mile long and 
180 feet high. The total cost of the proj- 
ect is estimated at $27,000,000. 

The Mysore government has proposed 
to send two engineers to the United 
States to study modern methods of con- 
struction, it was reported. 


PLANS FOR Low-Cost HOUvwsING, 
Coro, VENEZUELA 


Plans have been made by the Banco 
Obrero of the Venezuelan Government 
to build 200 low-cost housing units in 
Coro, State of Falcon, Venezuela. These 
will be similar to the 1,000 units recently 
completed in Maracaibo. 


PrROJECTs IN U. S. S. R. 


Some 1,500 railway stations are sched- 
uled to be built in Soviet Russia during 
the next 5 years, 200 of which are already 
under construction, reports the Soviet 
press. Considerable attention will be 
given to the general appearance of the 
new structures, and the architectural 
design will be an important feature. 
Each building will be distinctly indi- 





vidual and will harmonize with the par- 
ticular characteristics of a given local- 
ity. 

Theater construction and restoration 
in the Soviet Union is scheduled to take 
place during the next 5 years. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 900 perma- 
nent playhouses will be in operation by 
the end of 1950, compared with about 
600 in use at present. 

Construction of three plants to pro- 
duce prefabricated dwellings was started 
several months ago in the cities of Vi- 
tebsk, Mozyr, and Ryechitsa, White Rus- 
sia, U. S. S. R., according to the press. 
Each plant will manufacture single, two- 
apartment and four-apartment dwell- 
ings at the monthly rate of several hun- 
dred. 

Preparations are under way in Rostov- 
on-Don for the construction of the first 
section of what is to be the largest uni- 
versity in southern Russia. Architects 
are working on the project, and one of 
the best sites in the city, covering an area 
of nearly 15 acres, is being cleared for the 
proposed buildings. 

Additional industrial construction is 
included under the current 5-year plan 
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for Kutaisi, the second largest indus- 
trial center in Georgia, U.S.S.R. Among 
the new enterprises now under construc- 
tion are an automobile plant with a 
yearly capacity of 30,000 trucks, a glass- 
ware factory with an annual output of 
50,000,000 glass jars for fruits and vege- 
tables, and a mining-equipment plant. 

The construction of several new school 
buildings, a drama theater, a motion- 
picture theater, and a new water-supply 
system also is projected. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


SALTO GRANDE HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, 
ARGENTINA 


With a view to the utilization of the 
potential hydroelectric power of the rap- 
ids of the Salto Grande of the Uruguay 
River, a meeting of the technical com- 
missions. of the Governments of Argen- 
tina and Uruguay was scheduled for 
August in Montevideo. Despite the dif- 
ficulty of transmitting the power over 
distances of from 300 to 400 kilometers, 
the project apparently has the approval 
of the technical commissions, and at the 
August meeting it was expected that 
definite plans would be made and costs 
computed. 

No great works could be undertaken at 
the Salto Grande rapids, which separate 
Argentina and Uruguay, without an 
agreement with Uruguay.. The common 
interest of the two countries in utilizing 
the hydraulic power of the Uruguay 
River was recognized in an intial agree- 
ment of January 13, 1938. 

The Argentine Government has 
planned to provide power at lower cost 
on a national scale by a network of in- 
terconnected electrical-power plants. 
This plan calls for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of hydroelectric power, in view of 
the lack of an adequate supply of fuel. 
The coastal region of Argentina, which 
includes the principal industrial area of 
the country, has, because of its flatness, 
no readily accessible sources of hydro- 
electric power. 

The bulk of the electric power needed 
by Argentina is expected to come from 
the Salto Grande project which will pro- 
vide an estimated 3,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year. 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRIC PLANTS, BOLIVIA 


A small electric plant was installed 
recently in the city of Guaqui, Bo- 
livia, which is a railroad point on Lake 
Titicaca. Cities planning to install elec- 
tric plants soon include Tarija, Valle- 
grande, Santa Ana, Tarata, Punata, and 
Nuflo de Chavez; bids on the last three 
installations have been received. 
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A study has been completed for the 
installation of a large 20,000-kv.-a. gen- 
erating plant to be located at Coscapa 
not far from La Paz. 


EIRE’s IMPoRTS OF ELECTRICAL Goops 
INCREASE 


The value of electrical goods imported 
into Eire in the first quarter of 1946 
showed a seven-fold increase from the 
value of imports during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year— 
£434,252 compared with £60,663. The 
largest increases are reported in im- 
ports of insulated wires and cables (from 
£10,578 to £78,776) and in unclassified 
items (from £15,378 to £84,451). 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS, INDIA 


At the site of the Marora Dam, India, 
foundation work is reported in progress 
on the 100,000,000-rupee hydroelectric 
project on the Nayar River in the Garh- 
wal district. The dam is expected to 
generate 30,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. In addition, the steady flow of 
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water in the Ganges River will be an aiq 
to irrigation. 

Work is expected to start soon on the 
Damodar Valley project, the estimateg 
cost of which is 550,000,000 rupees. 


HIGH-PRESSURE TURBINES, U. S. §S. R. 


A new 100,000-kilowatt high-pressure 
steam turbine recently completed by the 
Leningrad Metal Works in the U.S. S.R. 
is reported by the Soviet press to be the 
first to be built in the current 5-year 
plan. This turbine has been tested and 
is ready for delivery to Moscow. 

This same plant is expected to com- 
plete another 100,000-kilowatt turbine 
before the end of the year and a 100,000- 
horsepower hydro-turbine for the Dnie- 
per Dam. The latter turbine is reported 
to be similar to the three ordered by the 
Soviet Government from the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 
UD. 8..A. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATED, U. K. 


Electricity generated in Great Britain 
in the first 6 months of 1946, as reported 
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CPA Takes “Dim View” of World Tin Availabilities in 
Near Future 


. World tin production will not attain prewar levels until some time in 1949, 
John J. Croston, special investigator for the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, reported recently following a recent on-the-spot survey of Far 
Only about 41,000 tons of tin were located in the 
Orient, which is normally the source of 70 percent of the world’s tin supply, 


This 41,000-ton supply is approximately 3 months’ world consumption 


Mr. Croston, who is Deputy Director of CPA’s Metals and Minerals Divi- 
sion, recently returned to this country after visiting India, Burma, Malaya, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Japan, China, French Indochina, and Siam. 
He was lent by CPA to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make this 
tin survey and to help speed rehabilitation of the tin mines there. 

The relatively small tin stocks available after three and one-half years 
of Japanese domination exploded the story, based on Japanese reports dur- 
ing the war, that enormous quantities of tin were being produced by Japan. 
The Japanese Government reported then that a huge tin production had 
been attained with the aid of enthusiastic mine workers in the “Greater 
These yarns turned out to be largely 


Tin’s greatest peacetime as well as war use is as a coating for steel plate 
in making food containers and other types of containers that must be 
sealed. It is also used in the production of bronze and in many types of 


The poor condition of the Far Eastern tin mines will limit 1946 production 
to approximately 24,000 tons in 1946, compared with a peacetime production 
in the Orient of more than 160,000 tons, Mr. Croston said. The 1947 rate 
will be only about one-half of the peacetime rate, and even in 1948 and 
Political unrest, inadequate food sup- 
plies, and lack of proper working conditions are contributing factors in the 


1949 may not reach a prewar basis. 


The United States cannot obtain all of this production, since it must be 
divided among all the consuming nations hungry for tin after “starvation 
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in the foreign press, shows a total of 20,- 
481,000,000 kilowatt-hours compared 
with 19,245,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1945. This was an increase of 
6.4 percent. 


Essential Oils 


Lime O1t AVAILABLE IN GRENADA AND 
Dominica, B. W. I. 


Makers of distilled lime oil in the 
British West Indies state that they have 
sizable stocks on hand, some of which 
accumulated during the past few years. 
At the end of July 15,000 pounds of the 
oil were reported as available for imme- 
diate export from Grenada and Domin- 
ica, Windward Islands. Lime juice and 
crystals were also believed to be available 
in considerable quantities. 

Expressed lime oil can also be obtained 
in Dominica, but the cost of expressing 
oil domestically is prohibitive, compared 
with the return. High costs are due 
chiefly to the lack of skilled laborers and 
high wages. 

Until recently, exports of lime oil were 
controlled by the British Imperial Gov- 
ernment, which allocated a certain an- 
nual quota to each shipper. The price 
was controlled at $8.64 (British West 
Indian currency) f. o. b. London ($US= 
$1.18375 British West Indian currency). 
As export control has been rescinded, the 
price in the English market was reported 
in July at $7.68 c. i. f. London, but ship- 
pers were unwilling to sell at this figure. 


PLANS FOR FLOWER CULTIVATION, 
Uv. 8. 8S. R. 


About 25,000 acres in the Ukraine, So- 
viet Russia, have been planted to roses 
and lavender for the production of essen- 
tial oils, reports the foreign press. It is 
planned to place 125,000 acres under 
cultivation in various flowers for the 
perfumery industry by the end of the 
present 5-year plan. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Costa RIcAN CACAO INDUSTRY 


It is expected that production of cacao 


in Costa Rica will be larger in 1946 than ° 


in the two preceding years. Production 
in 1944 and 1945 was low, partly because 
of a fungus growth commonly called 
pod rot. Shortage of labor which made 
it possible to harvest only about 70 per- 
cent of the good pods was also a factor 
in reducing production. 

During the second quarter of 1946 ex- 
ports of cacao from Costa Rica amounted 
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New OPA Ruling Affects Pricing of Banana Imports 


Importers of bananas received in Atlantic-coast ports north of Cape Hat- 
teras and the Pacific-coast ports of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle 
have been given specific allowances which may be added to their existing 
f. o. b. port of entry prices, the Office of Price Administration announced 
recently. 

The allowances, which became effective August 26, 1946, are as follows: 


Allowance 

Port (per cwt.) 

All Atlantic ports of entry north of Cape Hatteras__.........-..----------- $0. 60 
EOO GRUBB. ccc nccdiccnccinncscuwbentan de neiddesenehetinakhaemaial 1.00 
GOR PUIG. on knidn cre chines enw cccenmencunduddacsgemineaesneeaaand 1.25 
BARTS oii ce einem cancentne ntetinaumnbanes guaihd em sneaaen 1.75 


However, to prevent resellers from building up unusually high acquisition 
costs, OPA said, the new action provides that these sellers may not use a 
transportation factor that is higher than the cost of bringing the bananas 
to their places of business from the nearest port of entry at which this product 
is customarily delivered. 

During the war, most bananas were landed at South Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports because of wartime shipping hazards and the shortage of vessels. This 
necessitated many long shipments by rail, thus giving resellers higher acqui- 
sition costs to be used in figuring their ceiling prices. Because of the elimina- 
tion of these long rail shipments, the new action will result in a saving to 
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consumers of as much as 2 cents a pound in some areas. In areas remote 
from port of entry, there will be little change in ceilings. 




















to 1,627,785 kilograms, valued at $313,694, 
as compared with 80,852 kilograms, val- 
ued at $16,170, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. In the April-June period 
of 1946, Columbia took 910,857 kilo- 
grams; Mexico, 314,904; the Netherlands, 
248,094; the Philippines, 122,500; Chile, 
21,000; and Uruguay, 10,430. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 Colombia was the 
only purchaser. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first half of 1946 exports of 
green coffee from the Dominican Re- 
public amounted to 5,173,235 kilograms, 
valued at $1,607,910, as compared with 
10,995,206 kilograms, valued at $2,908,640, 
in the first 6 months of 1945. In 1946 
3,319,334 kilograms, valued at $1,008,086, 
went to the United States, as against 
10,750,335 kilograms, valued at $2,844,113, 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 

Exports of Dominican roasted coffee 
in the first half of 1946 totaled 2,469,352 
kilograms, valued at $1,139,589, as com- 
pared with 181,721 kilograms, valued at 
$48,216, during the like period of 1945. 
All this coffee was shipped to Puerto 
Rico. 

During the first half of 1946 ship- 
ments of ground coffee amounted to 1,812 
kilograms, valued at $813, as against 
3,162 kilograms, valued at $1,289, during 
the corresponding period of 1945. All 
Dominican exports of ground coffee are 
shipped to the Netherlands West Indies. 

In the first week of August 1946 good 
ground coffee sold in Ciudad Trujillo 


at 40 cents a pound, retail, twice as much 
as in 1940. 


MEASURES TAKEN TO REESTABLISH INTER- 
NATIONAL COFFEE MARKET IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


United Kingdom merchants are now 
permitted to engage in private interna- 
tional trade in coffee. With a view to 
facilitating the reestablishment in Lon- 
don of an international coffee market, 
the Government, in consultation with the 
Coffee Trade Federation, has devised the 
following arrangement: 

Traders must operate within the lim- 
its of exchange controls; safeguards 
have been devised to prevent speculative 
trading, and no futures contract is con- 
templated. Transactions will be largely 
in sterling. The Ministry of Food will 
continue to import all coffee for domes- 
tic consumption. 

The scheme is significant primarily be- 
cause it encourages (a) private interna- 
tional trade in a commodity being pro- 
cured simultaneously for the home 
market by Government purchase; and 
(b) the use of sterling as an interna- 
tional currency. 

Britain’s Minister of Food, in announc- 
ing the plan in the House of Commons, 
expressed the hope that “this business 
will ultimately make a substantial con- 
tribution to our oversea income... .” 
The volume of oversea income resulting 
from entrepét trade-in coffee is not 
likely to be large—at least, not compared 
with that accruing from the operation of 
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a market like the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change which the Government has de- 
cided not to reopen. 

No real international coffee market has 
operated in London since before the 
1914-18 war, and London was largely 
superseded by Hamburg as a “spot” as 
well as a “futures” market between the 
two wars. 

Insofar as the coffee trade arrange- 
ment may represent a precedent for the 
restoration of private international trade 
in other commodities, it assumes greater 
significance. The Government has said 
it will consider each case on its merits. 
No similar schemes have been announced 
to date. However, it seems logical to 
expect the United Kingdom Government 
to pursue a policy of encouraging pri- 
vate international trade whenever feas- 
ible in order to acquire foreign exchange 
or oversea purchasing power, except in 
the case of essential imports for home 
consumption. 

From the British Treasury’s viewpoint, 
the possibility of increasing the interna- 
tional use of sterling is doubtless the 
most important consideration in favor of 
the scheme. The British are committed 
to this principle in their monetary and 
financial agreements and follow a gen- 
eral practice of entering into “ad hoc” 
arrangements for the use of sterling as 
an international means of payment 
whenever possible. 

As much as possible of the coffee trade 
is to be conducted in sterling. This was 
made possible by Brazil’s agreement, as 
the principal supplier, to accept sterling 
for coffee sold for sterling outside as well 
as inside the sterling area. This is said 
to be a special concession outside the 
Anglo-Brazilian Payments Agreement. 
If any Brazilian coffee is resold for dol- 
lars, payment to Brazil will be made in 
dollars, as stipulated by Brazil. Except 
for special dollar transactions in Bra- 
zilian coffee, all coffee is to be resold 
against payment in sterling. This stipu- 
lation to resell for sterling applies even 
to coffee purchased for dollars from 
American-Account countries—for exam- 
ple, Costa Rica, from which British trad- 
ers have traditionally bought certain spe- 
cialty coffees. In practice, the bulk of 
the trade is expected to consist of sales 
of Brazilian coffee to European countries 
with which the United Kingdom has 
monetary and financial agreements, and 
consequently will be transacted in 
sterling. 

Official instructions may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

(a) The arrangements cover all variants of 
the coffee trade involving the purchase of 
coffee in countries outside the sterling area 
and its eventual sale either outside or inside 


the sterling area except in the United King- 
dom. 
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(b) Recognized merchants participating in 
this scheme may negotiate sales direct or 
may import coffee under license for reexport 
or resale to holders of similar licenses or to 
persons authorized by the Ministry of Food 
to buy coffee for domestic consumption. 

(c) All transactions, with certain excep- 
tions, are to be in sterling. 

(d) Participants are required to open with 
their bankers a special “Coffee Receipts Ac- 
count” to which are credited payments re- 
ceived for coffee sold outside the sterling 
area, including sterling proceeds of payments 
received in foreign currency. Sterling pay- 
ments must be received from nonresident 
sterling accounts appropriate to the country 
of residence of the buyer. (This is a device 
to discourage attempts by persons holding 
resident sterling balances to get out of ster- 
ling into other exchange, which would be 
illegal in any case.) Once credited, these 
funds are at the free disposal of the account 
holder. 

(e) Bankers may approve payment abroad 
for coffee purchases, subject to a firm con- 
tract or commitment and to the holding of 
the appropriate import license, with one ex- 
ception. Payments in dollars for Brazilian 
coffee can be authorized only by the Bank of 
England. 

(f) Participants are required to submit 
monthly statements of transactions and 
stocks to the Exchange Control. 

(g) The Coffee Trade Federation is re- 
quired to submit monthly aggregate returns, 
which will not reveal the position of indi- 
vidual participants. 

(h) The instructions emphasize that these 
arrangements have been made in order to 
facilitate legitimate trade and are not in- 
tended to facilitate speculative trading of 
any kind. 


Fruits 


CriTruUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Production of grapefruit and oranges 
in Trinidad, British West Indies, in 
1946-47 is expected to be more than the 
1945-46 yield of 248,704 crates. 

Grapefruit crops for the 1945-46 sea- 
son, which ended in June 1946, are esti- 
mated by the Cooperative Citrus Grow- 
ers’ Association at 231,377 crates of 90 
pounds as compared with 190,000 crates 
harvested in 1944-45. Total production 
of oranges during the 1945-46 season is 
unofficially reported at 17,327 crates of 
100 pounds each, showing little or no 
change from the estimated 18,000 crates 
in 1944-45. Lime yields for the season 
ended December 1945 were estimated at 
75,000 barrels of 160 pounds, a decrease 
of 5,000 barrels from production during 
the preceding crop year. 

Practically all of the grapefruit crop 
was processed by the Cooperative Citrus 
Growers’ Association, with the exception 
of 30,000 crates of grapefruit sold as 
fresh fruit on the domestic market. 
During the 1945-46 season the coopera- 
tive purchased 201,377 crates of grape- 
fruit and 7,327 crates of oranges from its 
member growers. The fruit was used to 
can 200,600 cases of grapefruit juice (1 
case contains 3 imperial gallons of juice) 
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and 5,320 cases of orange-grapefruit 
juice. 

Citrus exports during 1945 consisted of 
187,842 grapefruit, 1,820,322 oranges, 
and 6,244 pounds of fresh limes, 253,274 
gallons of canned grapefruit juice, and 
92,003 gallons of lime juice. 


CANADIAN Crop INCREASES 


The recently issued first estimate of 
the 1946 Canadian fruit crop indicates 
increased production of all fruits except 
grapes. In many cases yields are ex. 
pected to be more than the 10-year aver. 
age. 

The 1946 estimates, with the final es. 
timates for 1945 in parentheses, are as 
follows: Apples, 14,409,000 bushels (7,- 
635,000 bushels) ; pears, 714,000 bushels 
(600,000 bushels); plums and prunes, 
574,000 (486,000); peaches, 1,906,000 
(1,566,000); apricots, 150,000 (87,000); 
cherries, 241,000 (237,000) ; strawberries, 
19,767,000 quarts (16,726,000 quarts); 
raspberries, 14,457,000 (12,548,000): lo- 
ganberries, 1,728,000 pounds (1,447,000 
pounds) ; grapes 65,730,000 pounds (66,- 
012,000 pounds). 

Prospects for apple production are 
particularly good in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, and the western part of 
Ontario, but below average in eastern 
Ontario, Quebec, and the other Maritime 
Provinces. 


BANANA AND PLANTAIN EXPORTS; AVERAGE 
PRICES, CUBA 


Cuban exports of Johnson bananas 
during the second quarter of 1946 showed 
their usual seasonal increase, and ship- 
ments were made in only slightly less 
than prewar volume. Exports of John- 
son bananas from the ports of Baracoa 
and Sama during the second quarter of 
1946 numbered 1,009,000 bunches, as 
compared with 609,000 bunches during 
the corresponding quarter of 1945 and an 
average of 1,224,000 bunches during the 
second quarter of the years 1939-41, ac- 
cording to the Cuban Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

The average price of Cuban bananas 
exported to the United States during the 
April—June period of 1946 was 67.8 cents 
a bunch, as against 83.1 cents during 
the like period of 1945. 

Plantains were exported in larger 
quantity during the second quarter of 
1946 than at any time since the 1944 
embargo was imposed. In view of the 
greatly augmented production of plan- 
tains in western Cuba this year, the Min- 
istry of Commerce has authorized the 
export of various lots of the fruit. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1946 the ship- 
ment of 30,000 bunches was allowed from 
Habana. It is unlikely that free move- 
ment of plantains will be permitted by 
the Government until there is some im- 
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provement in the tight food situation in 
Cuba. 

The average value of plantain exports 
during the second quarter of 1946 was 
about $17.75 per thousand, compared 
with $20 a thousand during the first 
quarter of 1946. 


GREEK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CITRON 


Greece is one of the few countries that 
produce and export citrons in large quan- 
tities. Annual prewar production in 
Greece amounted to about 5,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 5,230 metric tons 
in Italy, the world’s leading exporter of 
citron. Corsica and Palestine were also 
citron-producing countries with an out- 
put of 600 and 300 metric tons, respec- 
tively. Small quantities are produced in 
Bermuda, Puerto Rico, and China. Pre- 
war world demand for citrons averaged 
about 7,000 metric tons annually. 

The 1945-46 Greek citron crop was 
poor, amounting to only 140 metric tons. 
Stocks from previous crops are estimated 
at about 500 metric tons. 

Prospects for the 1946-47 crop are fair, 
although greatly below the prewar aver-' 
age. An estimated 500 metric tons will 
be available for export. 

About 88 percent of all Greek citron 
is produced in Crete. War activities re- 
duced the number of trees, and lack of 
tools, fertilizers, and insecticides retard- 
ed operations in the industry. Prior to 
the war, Germany, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom were the lead- 
ing purchasers of Greek citrons. Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium also were 
importers. 

Limited amounts of citrons recently 
were exported from Greece. About 10 
metric tons were shipped to the United 
States at a price of 10 cents a pound. 
Before the war the price was 12.5 and 
13.5 cents per pound. 


CuBA’s PINEAPPLE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Cuba’s 1946 pineapple production has 
reached record proportions, and pros- 
pects are good for an even larger output 
next year. The 1946 output probably 
Will reach 330,000,000 pounds, the equiva- 
lent of 4,500,000 shipping crates. This 
quantity, which includes fresh-fruit ex- 
ports, fruit purchased by processors, and 
Pineapples consumed in Cuba, will be 
approximately 50 percent greater than 
‘he drought-reduced crop of 1945. Pro- 
duction of fresh fruit during the first 
half of the year amounted to 3,300,000 
crates and output in the second half 
probably will total 1,200,000 crates, which 
Will consist of fruit from the late normal 
ctrep and of chemically ripened off- 
season fruit. 

Shipments of fresh pineapples alone, 
based on New York auction prices, may 
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approximate $10,000,000 in value this 
year. Prices of fresh pineapples in New 
York have occasionally weakened, but 
returns to growers and shippers in Cuba 
from sales in United States markets have 
been sufficiently lucrative to encourage 
trade. 

Fresh-pineapple exports from Cuba to 
the United States markets from January 
through June 1946 amounted to 111,- 
000,000 pounds (1,500,000 crates), or 80 
percent more than the average exports 
during the like period of the 5 years 
1937-41. 

More than 500,000 cases of canned 
pineapple were exported as of July 1, 
1946. The corresponding figure for the 
first half of 1945 was 350,000 cases. Some 
of the fruit is understood to have been 
destined for Canada this year. 

About 2,000,000 pounds of crushed fro- 
zen pineapple were exported during the 
first 6 months of 1946, and shipments for 
the entire year may reach 4,000,000 
pounds. Some use of out-of-season fruit 
is made in the frozen-pineapple plant, 
contrary to the general practice in pine- 
apple canneries. 

Fresh pineapples and pineapple prod- 
ucts are not held in Cuba longer than 
necessary. Stocks of canned pineapples 
on July 30, 1946, at the end of the can- 
ning season were larger than during the 
rest of the year (about 100,000 cases) , but 
there was every incentive to ship them 
to the United States. 


Grains and Products 


Braziu’s Rice Crop 


Brazil’s current crop of rough rice 
probably will amount to about 2,350,000 
metric tons, a record high. The 1945 
crop totaled about 2,100,000 metric tons, 
according to the trade, and the 1944 crop 
is officially estimated at 2,150,000 metric 
tons. 

The large 1946 crop is attributed to in- 
creased yields and expanded acreage in 
Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Sao 
Paulo. 


Sugars and Products 
INDUSTRY IN HAITI 


Haiti is expected to produce between 
25,000 and 35,000 short tons of sugar in 
excess of domestic needs in the coming 
season. 

Exports of sugar during the year end- 
ed June 30, 1946, totaled 29,716 short 
tons, compared with 32,869 tons in the 
preceding season. 

Total manufacture of sugar in Haiti 
during the milling season ended June 
1846 amounted to 43,816 short tons, 
against 57,109 tons in 1944-45. This de- 
cline in output resulted from the reduc- 
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tion in yield of mill cane during several 
years when rainfall was below normal. 
The amount of cane milled dropped from 
427,131 tons in 1944—45 to 402,709 tons in 
1945-46. 

Stocks of sugar on hand as of June 30, 
1946, totaled 12,025 short tons, compared 
with 18,242 tons in 1944-45. The amount 
of sugar sold for domestic use rose from 
17,678 tons in 1944-45 to 20,317 tons in 
the following season. 

Total production of molasses in the 
recent season was 2,320,796 U. S. gallons. 


Glass 


and Products 


MANUFACTURE IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s flat-glass factory produced 
550,000 square meters of window and 
plate glass during the 1945 production 
period, compared with 231,000 square 
meters during 1944. The present volume 
of output is stated to be reaching 75,000 
square meters per month. 

Despite the decline in demand for 
Palestine glass in the domestic and ex- 
port markets, this factory was scheduled 
to start production of household glass- 
ware about the middle of the current 
year. Three factories engaged in the 
manufacture of glassware were com- 
pelled to work on a very limited scale 
during the latter part of 1945; one of 
them reduced its working staff from 250 
to 60. 


Gums and Resins 


INCREASE IN INDIA’s SUMMER Lac Crop 


India’s 1946 Baisaki summer lac crop 
is estimated at 881,000 maunds (1 
maund=82.28 pounds), an increase of 
about 40 percent over the final estimate 
of 635,250 maunds in 1945. The aver- 
age for the five preceding years is 
738,000 maunds. 

Bihar, where Baisaki is principally pro- 
duced, is expected to have a crop of 
570,000 maunds. 


Lumber and 


Related Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of wood and wood manufac- 
tures into Argentina increased 43 percent 
in volume during the first 6 months of 
1946, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. Such imports amounted 
to 305,000 short tons during the first 
half of this year, compared with 214,000 
tons in the first 6 months of 1945. 
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AFFORESTATION PLaNns, U.S. S. R. 


Plans have been made to plant 40,- 
000,000 eucalyptus trees in Gruzia 
(Georgia), U. S. S. R., reports the Soviet 
press. At the end of 5 years, when the 
trees mature, the groves will supply up 
to 2,000,000 cubic meters of building tim- 
ber and fuel to the Georgian industry. 
annually. The present production is 
only 700,000 cubic meters annually. 

An ambitious reforestation program is 
also to be carried out in the steppe and 
desert areas of the Soviet Union during 
the next 15 years, reports the Soviet 
press. Trees are to be planted in an 
area of 4,500,000 acres during the 15- 
year period, according to preliminary es- 
timates. It is expected that 750,000 acres 
will be reforested during the next 5 years. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHINESE EXPERIMENTS IN PROCESSING 
SHARK LIVERS 


Experimental work in the processing of 
shark livers for oil and vitamins is being 
conducted in the Shanghai area in 
China. The fishing grounds for catching 
sharks along the China coast cover a 
large area. 

Present operations are small and are 
being carried on with crude and simple 
machinery taken over from the Japa- 
nese. 

In general, the process followed con- 
sists of cutting, mixing, cooking, cen- 
trifugal separation, and filtering. From 
30 to 40 percent by weight of crude oil is 
obtained by this process from fresh liv- 
ers and about 33 percent from refriger- 
ated livers. 

About 150 pounds of crude oil are pro- 
duced daily in the one plant in operation. 
Because of the lack of an adequate filter 
press, the plant is concentrating oil for 
use only in pill form. 


MEDICINAL SUPPLIES MORE PLENTIFUL IN 
EGYPT 


The shortage of drugs and medicinals 
in Egypt is being eased by imports, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Egyptian 
firms are also producing considerable 
quantities of medicines and are able to 
meet part of the domestic demand. One 
of the difficulties facing domestic pro- 
duction of medicinals is the scarcity of 
ingredients. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of penicillin in Great Brit- 
ain has reached sufficiently high levels 
to permit the exportation of limited 
quantities, according to the British 
press. Application for export licenses 
include orders from other parts of the 
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British Empire, a number of European 
countries, South America, the Middle 
East, Indochina, Mozambique, and An- 
gola. It is expected that markets will 
soon include other countries. 


Metals and 
Minerals 


EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


Shipments of manganese from the 
Gold Coast in the first 10 months of 1945 
increased 60 percent over shipments in 
the like period of 1944. Improved trans- 
portation and storage facilities were re- 
sponsible for the increased loadings. 

Gold production in 1945 was below the 
1944 rate, but operations are expected to 
return to normal when new machinery 
arrives to replace items which became 
obsolete or were diverted to manganese 
or bauxite mining during the war. 

Bauxite exports during 1945 greatly 
exceeded production, but both produc- 
tion and exports are expected to decline 
sharply in the future. 

During the first 10 months of 1945 ex- 
ports of gold were valued at £3,107,511, 
manganese at £1,625,671, and bauxite at 
£430,647. Figures for the first 10 months 
of 1944 were £4,029,556, £1,058,537, and 
£299,722, respectively. Values are in 
West African pounds. On January 1, 
1945, £1 equaled $4.0355. 


EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Exports of nonmetallic minerals from 
Madagascar during 1945 included: 82,563 
kilograms of phlogomite mica _ biocks, 
165,575 kilograms of phlogomite split- 
tings, 35,453 kilograms of corundum ore, 
and 6,451 metric tons of crystalline 
graphite, flake and dust. 

France took more than 80 percent of 
the mica shipments and 2,944 metric 
tons of the graphite. All of the corun- 
dum ore, 200 kilograms of phlogomite 
mica splittings, and 3,506 metric tons of 
the graphite were exported to the United 
States. 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


In the first 4 months of 1946, 144,798 
metric tons of zinc blende and 26,525 
tons of calamine were mined in Poland. 
In the same period smelter production 
of zinc amounted to 16,694 metric tons, 
lead to 3,318 tons, and cadmium to 37.5 
tons. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


During the first 4 months of 1946, 
115,131 metric tons of iron ore were 
mined in Poland. At the end of April, 
19 mines were in operation. 

Smelter and mill production during 
the 4-month period was as follows: Pig 
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iron, 226,464 metric tons; steel ingots, 
385,248 tons; semifinished products, 
84,380 tons; finished products, 316,909 
tons. 


QUARTZ-CRYSTAL MINING, U.S. S. R. 


The mining of transparent quartz 
crystal, suspended during the war, has 
been resumed at Mt. Crystal, 11 miles 
west of Sverdlovsk in the Urals, accord. 
ing to the Soviet press. The-rock crystal, 
said to be of high grade, is used in the 
manufacture of glass, porcelain, and 
chinaware, while quartz powder is used 
to purify drinking water. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Basassu Nuts EXPportTeD, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of babassu nuts con- 





tinue to be limited to the United States | 


under the terms of an extension of the 


Government - to - Government babassu | 


agreement beyond July 25, 1946, to June 


30, 1947. Fifty percent of the total crop | 


is to be exported, according to the agree- 
ment. 

Prices of kernels were increased by 
about 13 percent—to $143 per metric ton 
f.o. b. Sao Luiz, Maranhao, or $141.50 
f. o. b. Parnaiba, Piaui. The price of 
babassu oil in drums f. o. b. north Brazil- 
ian ports was increased to $12 per 100 
pounds and in bulk to $11 per 100 pounds. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Czechoslovakia’s domestic production 
of fats in 1946 was estimated at 49,286 
metric tons. Included in this total were 
the following: 28,742 tons of butter; 
6,589 tons of rape, poppy, soybean, and 
sunflower seed oils; 10,463 tons of lard; 
1,052 tons of tallow; and 2,440 tons of 
goose and similar fats. 

In view of the limited domestic out- 
put of fats, import requirements for 1946 
as presented to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration to- 
taled 115,868 tons. Imports of fats and 
oils in 1937 totaled 14,798 tons. 


Fats AND O1Ls SITUATION IN MEXICO 


The forecast for total supplies of fats 
and oils in Mexico during 1946 approxi- 
mates 197,000 metric tons, compared 
with about 195,000 tons in the preceding 
year. Imports for 1946 are forecast at 
about 37,000 metric tons, against approx- 
imately 31,000 tons in 1945. 

Supplies of vegetable fats and oils, as 
forecast for 1946, consist of the follow- 
ing products, with 1945 figures given in 
parentheses: Coconut oil, 26,900 metric 
tons (23,219 tons); palm-nut oil, 6,820 
tons (6,202 tons); sesame oil, 30,850 


tons (31,054 tons) ; cottonseed oil, 23,325 
tons (23,116 tons) ; peanut oil, 6,625 tons 
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(8,635 tons) ; linseed oil, 6,990 tons (8,902 
tons) ; castor oil, 3,183 tons (3,584 tons) ; 
rapeseed oil, 1,680 tons ( 2,240 tons) ; and 
small quantities of olive oil and certain 
unspecified oils. 

The estimated total supply of 90,225 
metric tons of animal fats and oils in 
Mexico for the year 1946 includes 48,000 
metric tons of hog lard and 42,225 tons 
of tallow and other animal fats. 

During 1946, approximately 2,000 
metric tons of peanuts are expected to 
be shipped to the United States and 
Canada and about 8,000 tons of flaxseed 
to the United States. The flaxseed is 
being exchanged for coconut oil under 
the terms of agreements between the 
United States Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and Mexican exporters. 


ICELAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Iceland’s exports of animal and vege- 
table fats, including fish oils, dropped 
from 32,808,000 kilograms valued at 48,- 
045,000 crowns (6.50 crowns=$1) in 1944 
to 22,286,000 kilograms with a value of 
46,213,000 crowns in 1945. 

Imports of animal and vegetable fats 
rose from 1,680,000 kilograms worth 
4.481.000 crowns in 1944 to 2,034,000 kilo- 
grams with a value of 5,108,000 crowns 
in 1945. 


Special Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF CEMENT 


Brazil imported 3,123 metric tons of 
white cement and 81,041 metric tons of 
gray cement during the first 3 months of 
1946. Of these quantities, 2,969 tons of 
white cement and 49,594 tons of gray 
cement were imported from the United 
States. 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


In 1945 the United States supplied all 
of the radio tubes imported into Cuba 
as well as between 95 and 99 percent of 
the imports of electrical apparatus, bat- 
teries and parts, and automotive vehicles 
and parts. 

Among items supplied largely by the 
United States for which a large back- 
log of demand is reported in Cuba are 
machinery and equipment, tools, and 
electrical appliances. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, SYRIA 


Production of matches in Syria in 
1945 amounted to 35,000,000 boxes, trade 
sources estimate. The quality has con- 
tinued to improve, although it is still far 
from equaling the best produced. 

Since the Société Allumettiére du Le- 
vant began the manufacture of matches 
on a substantial scale at Dbaye, near 
Beirut, other manufacturers have at- 
tempted to improve their product in or- 
der to meet the competition. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


~ PropucTion, U.S. S. R. 


The restored VEF plant in Riga, in the 
Soviet Union, is producing complete au- 
tomatic telephone systems and dispatch 
switchboards along with telephones, ra- 
dio receivers, relay dynamos, electric 
bulbs, anode batteries, and pocket flash- 
lights, the Soviet press reports. 

It is planned to increase the present 
annual output of 50,000 telephones to 
100,000. The goal at the end of the cur- 
rent 5-year plan is an annual output of 
120,000 dynamos, automatic stations 
with a capacity of 55,000 numbers, and 
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switchboards with a capacity of 60,000 
numbers. 

A popular Soviet radio receiver, the 
“Super 557,” is reported to be coming off 
the assembly line at the rate of 65 to 70 
daily. Anew model of the expensive pre- 
war radio “Lux” is being designed with a 
view to making it simpler and sturdier. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of cement in Czechoslo- 
vakia during the first 6 months of 1946 
totaled 390,000 metric tons, or 72 percent 
of the amount produced in 1937, accord- 
ing to official figures. 








(Developments communicated to Export- 


’ 


ers’ Service Section up’ to Monday, 
September 16, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 362—Current Export Bulletin No. 
362. September 10, 1946 


I. Discontinuance of subsidy refund proce- 
dures for dry edible beans and certain 
canned vegetables 


Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, in concurrence with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, announces that 
a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance will no 
longer be required when clearing export 
shipments of dry edible beans, and certain 
canned vegetables. 

This action is taken since the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has discontinued the price 
support payments on these commodities, and 
refunds of subsidy payments are no longer re- 
quired from exporters on export shipments. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
Section II, Part 8, pages 54, 55 is amended 


to delete the provisions relating to the sub- 
sidy refund procedure for dry edible beans 
and canned vegetables listed therein. 


II. General in-transit license GIT 


Effectve immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces that the General 
In-Transit License GIT procedure set forth 
in Ccmprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
Section II, Part I, Title D, item 3, page 25 
is amended as follows: 


1. Motor trucks and passenger cars 


a. Shipments of the following commodi- 
ities, whether or not produced in the United 
States, which originate in Panama and move 
in transit through the Panama Canal Zone 
to any foreign country, except Germany and 
Japan, may be exported under general in- 
transit license GIT without restriction. 

b. All other shipments of the following 
commodities which move in transit through 
the United States, its territories and poSses- 
sions, and which are destined to any foreign 
country, except Germany and Japan, may 
be exported under general in-transit license 
GIT without restriction, ercept when such 
commodities are produced in the United 
States. 





Commodity 


Motor trucks, busses, and chassis (new) 
Passenger cars and chassis (new) 
Passenger cars and chassis (second-hand) 


| 
| Schedule L 


Schedule B 
No. | No. 
790100-790500 | 780 
790700-791100 | 783 
791100 783 





2. Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories 


Individual export licenses are no longer 
required for shipments of 

Aircraft parts, equipment and accessories 
(other than those listed in the President’s 
Proclamation of April 9, 1942) 


when moving in transit through the United 


States, its Territories, and possesisons to any 
foreign country, except Germany and Japan. 
III. Revisions in the positive list 

A. Additions.—Effective September 18, 1946, 
the following commodity is added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 
vidual license for export. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 21.) 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


240400 | Clover seed mixtures 


Processing GLV dollar 
code ‘and value limits 
Unit related country group 
commodity = events 
“4 . * 
group | K E 
Lb. | AGSU 2 25 25 
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B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K. 








Depart- | 
— of | : 
om - ‘ 
merce Commodity 
Schedule 
No. 
; 
| Dried and evaporated fruits (include dri- 
| pack in tins): 

132100 | ried fruits for salad. 

132400 | Raisins and currants. 

132800 Prunes. 

133005 Figs. 

133100 | Dates, fresh, dried or otherwise prepared. 

391800 | Waterproof outer garments ezcept the follow- 
| ing which remain on the Positive List: 
| Waterproof outer garments of cotton and 
| part cotton only. 

545300 Asbestos paper, millboard, and roll board. 

545400 | Asbestos pipe covering and cement. 

545915 | Asbestos sheets. 
| Except the following which remain on 

the Positive List: 
| Asbestos cement sheets 4” thick and 
under, other than electrical or in- 
sulating. 
| Asbestos manufactures, n. e. s. 

545998 Baseboard panels, lumber, Miami tile, ridge 
roll, transit baseboard panels, wall board 
| (chief value asbestos) and wood. 

608690 | Woven-wire screen cloth (other than insect) 


of all metals and alloys. q 
| Except plastiscreen which remains on the 
| Positive List. 





C. Shipments of the commodity removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. 


No. 363—Current Export Bulletin No. 363. 
September 12, 1946 


Subject: Revision of general license RLS 


The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, in view of the termination of 
the President’s War Relief Control Board 
by Executive Order No. 9723, dated May 14, 
1946, and the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, the 
provisions of general license RLS are re- 
vised as follows: ? 


A. General provisions 


1. A general license for relief shipments, 
designated RLS, authorizes the exportation 
of certain commodities for relief purposes 
by private relief agencies which are recorded 
with and recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

2. All commodities indicated in Part D 
hereof may be exported under the general 
license RLS to all destinations, provided that: 


a. The relief agency making the exporta- 
tion is recorded with, and recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid; 

b. The agency is recognized by the Com- 
mittee as being qualified to carry on a pro- 
gram in the country to which the shipment is 
to be made and is in a position to receive 
and assume full responsibility for the non- 
commercial distribution in specified coun- 
tries of the supplies free of cost to the 
persons ultimately receiving them; and 

c. The general license symbol RLS is placed 
on the outside of the package or container 





1The requirements set forth in this sub- 
ject have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 
781.2, in accordance with Regulation A pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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and on the shipper’s export declaration waen 
the material is ready to be shipped. The use 
of this symbol is a certification by the ex- 
porter that the provisions of this general 
license have been met. 


B. Exportation to Germany 


Exportations to Germany may be made 
under general license RLS by agencies re- 
corded with, and recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
in accordance with the provisions of Part A 
hereof, provided that the shipments are con- 
signed to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) or to 
a consignee in care of UNRRA in Germany. 


C. Miscellaneous provisions 


1. Schedule B numbers.—All exports for 
relief or charity must be reported on the ex- 
port declaration under the Schedule B num- 
bers established for reporting shipments for 
relief or charity by individuals and private 
agencies, Schedule B Nos. 999810-999890. In 
addition, for commodities requiring an indi- 
vidual export license, applicants must show 
on their application not only the appropriate 
relief category number but also the specific 
Schedule B number established for the com- 
modity when shipped commeercially (for ex- 
ample: sugar, refined, is classified under 
Schedule B No. 161910 when exported com- 
mercially; when exported for relief or charity 
by individuals and private relief agencies, 
sugar is classified under Schedule B No. 
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999810; both of these numbers should be 
shown on the license application.) The 
commodity description, the processing code, 
amount to be shipped, and the unit of quan. 
tity should also be shown on the application, 

2. Customs clearance.—Collectors of Cus. 
toms have been furnished with a list of the 
agencies recorded with and recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary For. 
eign Aid together with the countries for 
which they have programs recognized by the 
Committee. This list will be revised as often 
as necessary to reflect any changes in the list 
of recommended agencies or the countries for 
which they have recognized programs, (Col. 
lectors of Customs have been instructed to 
refuse clearance of shipments if the name of 
the agency or the country to which shipment 
is being made does not conform with such 
list. 

3. Inquiries.—Inquiries concerning the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, 
or agencies recorded, should be directed to 
that agency at Room 1044, Washington 
Building, Fifteenth Street and New York Ave. 
nue, NW., Washington 25, D. C. Inquiries 
concerning export licenses should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of International Trade, 
Commodities Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 





D. Commodities 
license RLS 
With the exceptions noted, the following 


commodities may be exported under this gen- 
eral license: 


exportable under general 





Schedule B 
numbers to 
be shown 


Schedule’B 
on export numbers"to 
declarations Commodity be shown 
and, when on license 
required, ipplications 
on license 
applications 
999810 | Food exported for relief or charity, 
Except 
999810 Sugar, refined (Ibs.) 161910 
999810 "S ) eee 105700 
999810 Butter (Ibs. 006550 
9998 10 Animal oils and fats, edible (Ibs.). 00.5000-005900 
999810 Vegetable oils and fats, edible (Ibs. 3 142000-144998 
999820 New and used clothing (including shoes) exported for relief or charity. 
999830 | New and used bedding and blankets exported for relief or charity. 
999840 | Drugs and biological supplies exported for relief or charity. 
Except: 
999840 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations remaining on the Positive List 811100-8157 
999850 | New and used surgical, sanitary and hospital supplies and equipment exported for relief 
or charity. 
999860 | New and used ambulance and other motor equipment exported for relief or charity. 
Except: 
999860 New and used passenger cars 790700-791100 
999860 New trucks -- 790101-790301 
G99R60 Storage batteries 701300 
999890 | Cotton textiles and all other new and used commodities exported for relief or charity 
not classified in above relief or charity categories. 
Exrce pt: 
999890 Soap 87 1000-872000 
999890 Animal and fish oils and greases, inedible. 080300085898 
999890 Vegetable oils and fats, inedible . 223000-224908 
999890 All other commodities classified under Schedule B No. 999890, when shipped for 


relief or charity purposes, which are included on the Positive List 





} E. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, pages 30 and 31, Part 1, Title 8, is amended accordingly. 





ngewe. 4 
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Ruth C. Leslie (“Argentina Moves for 
World Airways”) —Born in Vernon, Tex. 
Educated in Kentucky. Taught in pub- 
lic schools of that State; engaged in 
private business; employed in Federal 
Service; traveled through southern and 
western States in connection with public- 


school education; entered Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, May 1931; 
worked in Army Air Forces Redistribu- 
tion Center and the Navajo Ordnance 
Depot in Arizona; returned to Bureau, 
now on Commodity Analysis Staff, Office 
of International Trade. 

Joseph J. Magurn (‘Recent Exchange- 
Control Developments in Paraguay”).— 
Born in Somerville, Mass. Browne and 
Nichols School,. Cambridge, Mass.; Har- 
vard University, A. B., 1938, Economics; 
University of Miami Law School, 1944; 


(Continued on p. 52) 
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a Exch 
m | Recent Exchange- 
ian Devel 
wx: | Control Develop- 
On, ° 
w- | ments in Paraguay 
the 2 : . " M : : , 
db NorTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
y (Continued from p. 11) with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
For- Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
for (e) Payments and remittances of indi- RIE 6S Sone 
the viduals within the limits and on the | i ; 
ftom conditions established by the Mone- | Average rate Latest available quotation 
es tary Board; 
Col (f) Other payments and remittances Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange May i 
aa considered by the Monetary Board to 1944 (an- | 1945 (an-| 1946 Rate sient ta Date 
d to contribute to the economic and social | nual) nual) = U. S. cur- 
ae of development of the nation; | | ‘Hie Se, reney 
nent (g) Funds required for the regulation eens pete ets BRE ee ast an eR Caio VAIO TE Uhh eS 
such of the free market. Argentina.| Paper peso..| Preferential......._.-- $3.73} $3.73| $3.73] $3.7 $0. 2681 | Aug. 13, 1946 
i |, ee 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
» Ad- Auction. . TRA a 4.94 4% 494 4m - 3004 Do. 
° ‘ree market........... 4. 05 , 4. ‘ ‘ 0. 
Aid, | Sale of Official Exchange Bolivia._..| Boliviano...| Controlled_.______- : 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | June 30, 1946 
d to | 6: Senne 51. 80 59. 96 59.25 | 59.75 0167 Do. 
gton | ; Drasil.....| Crussive *...) OmeWhs.. i ccsdcccesas 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 ae LE “epee I aoa 
Ave The effort to avoid the use of ex- Free market NE AG. 19. 57 19. 50 * 10 |? rg 0534 | Aug. 19, 1946 
é eee. Special free market_._- 20. 20 20. 00 (3 et SERPS MLO 
liries change control for purposes other than Chile...... Peso..--..-- a alla eae 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 . 0516 July 31, 1946 
ad- | ol ic ; 4 in t | Export draft... ...__- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 0. 
 feeewes contre! ls pleinly evicens os the | Free market.......... 31.85 | 3224] 33.64] 33.34 :9300} ‘Do. 
a”: provisions of decree-law No. 10043 with ities | cD. Po Oona Sen 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 31.00, - 0323 - De, tym 
a 7H . olombia..|.......do- | Commercial bank__-_-_- 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 74 . 572 une 30, 
wil respect to the conditions under which | | Bank of Republie.----} 1.76 1.76 1.76 | 1.755 "5698 Do. 
. » pactri ND tes 2 oes, 1.75 1.83 1.835} 1.83 . 5464 Do. 
the Monetary Board may restrict the sale G44 Riea.| Colon......- | Uncontrolled... “| 566 5.68| *5.67| 5.67 "1764 | Apr. 30,1946 
of official market exchange. On the | Controlled___....____- 5. 62 5. 62 5.62] 5.62 1779 Do. * 
wing ° a f bl Cuba......| Peso........ RE ae 1.00 1. 00 1.00} 1.00 1.0000 | July 31, 1946 
gen- basis of a monthly estimate of probable Eeuador_.. Sucre. : Central bank (official)-| 14. 06 13.77 14.88 | $15.04 0065 | Aug. 16, 1946 
— we ; » ‘ ’ onduras.| Lempira....| Official............__..| 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 - 4902 | Aug. 7,194 
receipts of exchange in the succeeding tin. i... 4. 85 4. 86 4.86 | 4.86 : 2058 | June 30, 1946 
—— 3-month period, the Monetary Board Nicaragua.| Cordoba_-_.-| Oficial ee eae 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 - 2000 aly 2, 1946 
: | i> aera | 5.72 6. 62 5. 61 5. 50 181 0. 
estimates the amount of exchange that Paraguay..) Guarani? ...) Official <2-°2-°2- | 311 3.12 3.12] 3.12 . 3205 Aug. 7, 1946 
n avai , . | PR acasen EEE Ee Ae 3. 41 3. 28 3. 26 - 3067 0. 
ile"B can be made available to cover the first, Re aN Un SCE alas Sates, "6 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 : 1538 | Aug. 8, 1946 
rs to or more essential, category of official Salvador. -| Colon_.__..- |--;--do.-.-.. .| 2. 50 2. 50 2.50] 2.50 4000 | July 31, 1946 
o market payments, the amount remain Uruguay..| Peso.__....- Controlled ae 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,90 5263 | Aug. 29, 1946 
ense nts, « : a | Free: 
tions : : | Imports...........| 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
ing for payments of the second cate- | Qther purposes 8..| 1.85 1.82 1.785| 1.785 "5602 Do. 
gory, and the extent, if any, to which Venezuela.) Bolivar......| amg peagnias saw eo ‘= 22 -t- = Ava, 1946 
— ‘ | | ATER STS | . . oe 3. . OO . " 
the accumulated exchange in the Mone- 
aid tary Stabilization Fund may have to ' Under law of Oct 6, 1943, the cruzelro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 
vn . exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
105700 be drawn upon to meet all requests for OGisial market tate abolished July 22, 1066. paegians ses in the tree market, which wes setae’ 0s ae ee 
’ 1 j imi- zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
05900 _—we in the latter category. Limi eee, pes July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
“144998 tations on the sale of official market ex- Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the 
' ’ selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 
change may be imposed only when the + ped marhet abolished by Gooree ae No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 
_ ponibilidades propias (private funds). 
“ia net reserves of the Monetary Stabiliza- tA decree of Nov. 18, 1044, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 suctes to the dollar, 
Slol ; . . a respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
i tion Fund, apart from seasonal move buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, and additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
/ ments, are diminished to an amount exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
: additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
P | equivalent to less than 35 percent of the for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 
“791100 : * New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
-790301 annual average of exchange sales in the , Established Dec. 4, 1945. 
' 3 years immediately preceding, or when ay ay tt ee 
a persistently unfavorable balance of Nore.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
sim payments threatens to reduce reserves —‘™ Atfentina. 
-224998 to that extent in the course of any given 
year. 
— In the event such limitations prove Free- Market Exchange which are fixed by the Monetary Board of 
necessary, they are to be imposed first the Bank of Paraguay under the author- 
For- upon the second category of payments The provisions of the new legislation ity granted to it to regulate the supply of 
1931; described in the preceding paragraph authorizing the establishment of a free- free-market exchange and set the basic 
ribu- and may not be extended to the first exchange market, together with those esi np ed such exchange may be 
ance category unless limitations imposed upon eg for pepe ssanses a ae ae ee : 
reau, _ the second category prove inadequate. pent to cover : e ae vs = = Free-market —— is defined as 
EPS rts, appear to constitu i : 
Office Furthermore, such limitations as may wis ppes P that derived from the following sources 
i be to introduce into the exchange-control 
introduced may not be maintained, if vite (a) Unregistered capital imports; 
system an element of flexibility that was é 
inge- after 1 year net reserves exceed the afore- : (b) Repatriated capital; 
») menti lacking under the legislation of Febru- (c) The difference between the ap- 
er e oned figure of 35 percent for three ary 1941 and was supplied by the old curb praised value of exports and the actual 
am: onsecutive months, and if the course of market only at great cost in terms of value; 
Har- the balance of payments does not indi- — fuctuation and depreciation of the cur- sp tiers re oe ae 
mics; | cate a probable drop below 35 percent rency. In the new free market it is pro- ~ , me 4 ri cmnaniat amined 
1944; withi ; (e) aries p p 
, n a year after the removal of posed to permit the forces of demand and 


restrictions. 


supply to function within certain limits, 


and consular staffs and of agencies for 
international cooperation; 
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(f) Unregistered insurance indemnities 
and redemptions; 

(g) Other receipts of exchange not des- 
ignated as official exchange. 

Holders of free-market exchange may 
use it for any payments except those on 
account of imports, may sell it in Para- 
guay through the Bank of Paraguay or 
an authorized bank, or may maintain it 
as a deposit abroad, either directly or 
through the Bank of Paraguay or an au- 
thorized bank. When the holder of free- 
market exchange elects to sell in Para- 
guay, the purchasing bank delivers, in 
addition to the equivalent in guaranies 
at the basic buying rate for free-market 
exchange, a free-market-exchange cer- 
tificate, which is freely negotiable and 
entitles the bearer to purchase from the 
Bank of Paraguay or an authorized bank 
the amount of exchange covered by the 
certificate. Such certificates may be sold 
at prices determined by demand and 
supply, but the right to purchase ex- 
change which they confer must be exer- 
cised within 2 days after the issuance of 
the certificate. 


Treatment of Imports 


All payments on account of imports 
must be effected in official exchange, ob- 
tained through a contract made with the 
Exchange Control Division of the Bank 
of Paraguay in the case of essential im- 
ports, or through the purchase of an 
Official Exchange Certificate at auction 
in the case of nonessential imports. 
Importers must contract for the purchase 
of the necessary exchange before pur- 
chasing abroad, and customs and postal 
authorities will assist in the enforcement 
of this requirement by demanding proof 
from the importer that he holds an ex- 
change purchase contract before per- 
mitting the clearance of the goods. The 
Bank of Paraguay and the authorized 
banks, on the other hand, will not remit 
abroad the exchange which the Bank has 
contracted with the importer to provide 
until the latter presents evidence that 
the merchandise has been cleared 
through Paraguayan customs, except 
where documentary credits have been 
established by the Banking Department 
of the Bank of Paraguay or by the au- 
thorized banks, and where payment for 
goods must be made before arrival and 
has been guaranteed by such banking 
institutions. ; 

Imports are classified in three cate- 
gories: (1) Indispensable goods, re- 
quired immediately, for which unlimited 
exchange cover is granted; (2) nonessen- 
tial goods or goods not required imme- 
diately, cover for which is limited by the 
amounts of official exchange offered at 
auction by the Bank of Paraguay; (3) 
indispensable goods not required imme- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 











Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba..............-.....| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

Eee Se. eb. 27,1935 May 1, 1935 
See Mar. 28.1935 June 3,1935 
FSS t May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| ee Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) ----- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao)___..........--| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland...........-.- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras--_-.---.-- ...---| Dec. 18.1935 Mar. 2, 1936 
CIR. ccnwee cane Sept. 13,1935 May 20, 1936 
Guatemala _.__- ..----| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

sain May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua t............. Mar. 11,1936 Oct. 1, 1936 
| aia ie May 18.1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
ofS eee Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Clonee BB... ....~.cacuee Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__.....--| Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. _......-.-...---| Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire_-_...--..-------, Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)_......--- (a Do. 
Sa Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
TS Nov. 6,1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 
agreement) 3 


..-------| Dec. 30, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 


Jan. 1,1940 


agreement)_.........-- Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Eee Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba’ (supplementary 

agreement) ......-..- ..| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
| tia May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
See July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
_ SESE Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
a Apr. 81943 June 28, 1944 
Iceland... .... aiassbniaddaahs Aug. 27.1943 Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay Sept. 12, 1946 (4) 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

3Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13. 1940, 

4It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation by 
the President of the United States and the publication 
of the Agreement in the “‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Paraguay, 
or 30 days after the later of these events if they do not 
take place on the same date. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the offivia] 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum. 
maries published by this Department, are avatlable for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may he 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 





Motor vehicles and parts exported from 
Canada in 1945 had a total value of 
$351,889,000, official Canadian statistics 
show. 





Finnish production of a new sewing 
machine for use on furs is expected to 
reach 2,000 units by August 1946, states 
the Finnish press. 





In 1945 Cuba imported 4,697 metric 
tons of turpentine and other naval stores, 
according to preliminary customs data. 
The United States supplied 97 percent. 





Imports of electrical apparatus into 
British Guiana were valued at $165,260 
in 1945 compared with $137,865 in 1944 
(British Guiana currency). 





Cuba’s imports of paints in 1945 
amounted to 3,885 metric tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary customs data. The 
United States supplied all but 33 tons. 





diately, for which unlimited cover is 
granted but which are transferred to the 
auction list when the level of net reserves 
in the Monetary Stabilization Fund falls 
to the point where restrictions must be 
placed on the sale of official exchange. 
The Bank of Paraguay offers Official 
Exchange Certificates at auction at least 
twice a month to prospective importers 
of nonessential goods or goods not re- 
quired immediately. Ownership of an 


1Among the more important imported 
goods placed on the auction list as of Decem- 
ber 7, 1945, were the following items: Passen- 
ger automobiles (excluding jeeps and busses), 
motorcycles, electric refrigerators, stoves, 


fans, electrical appliances in general; kero- 
sene stoves, radios, motion-picture and radio 


Official Exchange Certificate entitles the 
owner to conclude a contract for the pur- 
chase of official exchange to cover the 
payment of any goods on the auction list. 
Although the premiums to be paid are 
ordinarily to be determined by the 
sound apparatus; furniture, wooden tool 
handles; wooden toys; millwork, carts and 
wagons; lard and lard substitutes; oleomar- 
garine and butter substitutes; pork, bacon, 
ham, sausage, confectionery, alcoholic bever- 
ages; tobacco products; building materials of 
lime and stone; roofing slate; floor and roof 
tiles; ornamental ceramics; jewelry, leather, 
leather goods; harness, saddlery, luggage, foot- 
wear (except tennis shoes); ready-to-wear 
clothing; fur coats; wool coats; carpets, 





—_- 


— 


matches, fireworks, printed business forms; } 


display cards; price tags, and guitars. 
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pidding, the Bank reserves the right to 
fix the amount of the premium if the 
Monetary Board considers it necessary in 
order to bring demand and supply into 
equilibrium. To date, the Bank of Para- 
guay has not revealed the extent of the 
difference in cost to the importer between 
official market exchange and official ex- 
change at auction. 


Treatment of Exports 


Exports are classified as regular or 
irregular, according to their importance 
in the export trade of the country. A 
yaluation is assigned each month to 
each product classified as a regular ex- 
port and this valuation represents the 
amount of exchange per unit of merchan- 
dise exported which the exporter must 
sell to the Bank of Paraguay or an au- 
thorized bank at the official rate. The 
difference between this valuation and 
the price actually obtained abroad may 
be sold by the exporter as free-market 
exchange, as may the entire proceeds of 
irregular exports. With the exception 


of exports on a consignment basis, all of , 


that part of the exchange proceeds of 
regular exports which must be sold at the 
official market rate must be sold before 
the goods are shipped, the customs au- 
thorities cooperating in this by requiring 
evidence of the sale as a prerequisite to 
the shipment of the goods. 

A charge of 15 percent is levied upon 
the appraised valuation of regular ex- 
ports, or upon the actual valuation de- 
clared by the exporter, under oath, in 
the few cases where it is found imprac- 
ticable to assign valuations to particular 
products. According to article 41 of 
decree-law No. 10043, the proceeds are to 
be devoted by the Bank to the strength- 
ening of the national currency through 
the amortization of the public debt and 
the stimulation of production. In order 
that the charge may not constitute an 
excessive burden on exports, the Mone- 
tary Board is authorized to modify or 
suspend the application of the charge 
with respect to any given product as 
monetary and price conditions may war- 
rant, and under this authorization the 
Board has in practice not permitted it to 
exceed 11 percent, the rate applicable to 
most exports being not more than 5 or 6 
percent. 


Treatment of Foreign Capital 


The present exchange-control legisla- 
tion encourages the importation of for- 
eign capital by establishing a Register of 
Foreign Capital, under the supervision 
of the Bank of Paraguay, in which in- 
vestors may elect to register, thereby 
obtaining the right to purchase stipu- 
lated amounts of official exchange to 
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cover subsequent dividend, profit, and 
amortization payments. Application for 
such registration is approved by the 
Bank, provided the investment meets 
certain requirements, the most important 
of which are that it contribute to the 
social and economic development of the 
country and that it does not exercise an 
unduly inflationary effect on the Para- 
guayan economy. 

Registered capital entering Paraguay 
is converted into guaranies at the official 
exchange rate, whereas unregistered 
capital may enter at the free-market 
rate. However, investors who elect not 
to register with the Bank of Paraguay 
have no assurance that official exchange 
will be made available to them for the 
purpose of remitting dividends, interest, 
and profits abroad or for withdrawing 
their funds from the country, and must 
be prepared to effect all such remit- 
tances in free exchange, should the state 
of the exchange market require it. Capi- 
tal invested in Paraguay prior to the 
effective date of decree-law No. 10043 
may also qualify for registration by meet- 
ing requirements similar to those pre- 
scribed for new capital. 


Exchange for Services 


The Monetary Board may authorize 
the Exchange Control Division to con- 
tract to provide official exchange in speci- 
fied or minimum amounts to firms or en- 
tities requiring exchange in payment of 
essential services obtained abroad. Pay- 
ments for information services, com- 
munication services, freight and passen- 
ger transportation, technical services, in- 
surance premiums, motion-picture film 
rentals, and payments for commercial 
representation abroad are all considered 
eligible for this type of exchange treat- 
ment, and other payments of a similar 
nature may be included in the list at the 
discretion of the Monetary Board. 

As in the case of registered capital, the 
amounts covered by the contracts with 
the Exchange Control Division are in- 
cluded in the category accorded first pri- 
ority in the sale of official exchange. The 
acquisition of exchange in excess of these 
amounts is subject to any limitations 
which may be placed on the sale of of- 
ficial exchange for that category of pay- 
ments considered to be of secondary im- 
portance, although of course resort may 
be had to the free market at any time 
for the purpose of obtaining additional 
exchange to cover payments for services. 

As indicated in the discussion of the 
official market, certain remittances and 
payments by individuals, including those 
for foreign travel, repatriation of Para- 
guayan citizens, students’ expenses, im- 
migrant remittances, and remittances for 
family maintenance in the case of invol- 
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untary residence abroad, may be made 
in official exchange, subject to such re- 
strictions as may be imposed on the sec- 
ond category of payments approved for 
the official market. The Monetary Board 
is authorized to establish maximum 
amounts of official exchange which indi- 
viduals may obtain for these purposes, 
any additional exchange to be acquired 
through the free market. 


Exchange Rates 


Since the introduction of the guarani 
as the unit of currency, on November 8, 
1943, the Bank of the Republic and its 
successor, the Bank of Paraguay, have set 
legal rates of exchange for the foreign 
currencies figuring most prominently in 
Paraguay’s balance of payments, namely, 
the United States dollar, the Argentine 
peso, the pound sterling, and the Brazil- 
ian cruzeiro. Although decree-law No. 
10043 reffirms the authority of the Bank 
of Paraguay to establish legal rates and 
authorizes it to fix buying and selling 
rates varying by as much as 2 percent 
from the legal rates in both the official 
and free markets, in practice buying and 
selling rates in the official market and 
basic buying and selling rates in the free 
market have not been permitted to vary 
from the legal rates by more than 1 per- 
cent. The following rates were an- 
nounced by the Bank of Paraguay on De- 
cember 4, 1945, the date on which the new 
exchange-control legislation became ef- 
fective, as the rates at which the Bank- 
ing Department of the Bank of Paraguay 
and the banking institutions authorized 
to deal in exchange would buy and sell 
exchange in the official and free markets: 


Official Market 


{In guaranies per unit of foreign currency] 





| 











. Me | Legal | ie = as 
Currency | rates | Buying Selling 
entininknk sepesliculgninntintlisun asimpaleae ian tAe cette teen ts eee 
| 
100 U. 8. dollars...........- _| 309.00 | 305.90 | 312.10 
100 Argentine pesos__._...._- 77.00 | 76.20) 77.80 
1 pound sterling _- eee ee a SO ee 
100 Brazilian cruzeiros_.___-_-| 16.15 | 16.00 | 16.31 
Free Market 
} ‘ } 
Premium, 
free market | Resulting 
exchange | rates 
certificates | 
Currency 3 ‘aupaets aay aucanetsl Wau: 
geY bowel 
\g/f/2/8|28 
) : = | bm B= | 
(@ieig)B8\¢8 
} -» | & mn} RA] w 
ee jag ed | ——|—— - —|— 
100 U. S. dollars |309. 00} 29.10} 32. 10/338, 10/341. 10 
8.00) 84. 25) 85. 00 
1 pound sterling 12.32) 1.16) 1.28) 13.48) 13.70 





| 

100 Argentine pesos | 77. 00| 7. 25 
| 
! 


100 Brazilian cruzeiros-| 16.15) 1.52) 1.68) 17. 67| 17.83 





In the official market the legal rates 
for the United States dollar, the Ar- 
gentine peso, the pound sterling, and the 
cruzeiro, and the buying and selling 
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rates based upon them, were not altered 
when decree-law No. 10043 became ef- 
fective December 4, 1945, the rates which 
had been established July 13, 1944, con- 
tinuing in force. The legal rate for the 
Argentine peso was reduced on January 
12, 1946, from 77 guaranies per 100 Ar- 
gentine pesos to 76, reflecting the weak- 
ness displayed by the peso in the free 
market in the early months of 1946, and 
buying and selling rates were subse- 
quently adjusted accordingly. 

In the free market the legal rate was 
apparently adopted as the basic rate for 
both buying and selling transactions upon 
the establishment of this market on De- 
cember 4, 1945, although subsequent 
rate changes have indicated a basic buy- 
ing rate of 3.0745 guaranies per dollar 
and a basic selling rate of 3.1055 guar- 
anies. The effective buying and selling 
rates of the Bank of Paraguay and the 
authorized banks for free-market ex- 
change, computed by adding to the basic 
buying and selling rates the premiums 
offered or charged by these institutions 
in either buying or selling free-market 
exchange certificates, have shown a 
steady downward trend since that time. 
As the result of the lowering of the buy- 
ing and selling premiums on free-market 
exchange certificates, the effective buy- 
ing and selling rates for United States 
dollars in the free market were reduced 
on February 8, 1946, to 3.32 guaranies, 
buying, and 3.35 guaranies, selling; on 
March 6, 1946, to 3.29 guaranies, buying, 
and 3.32 guaranies, selling; on May 9, 
1946, to 3.23 guaranies, buying, and 3.26 
guaranies, selling; on July 10, 1946, to 
3.13 guaranies, buying, the selling rate 
remaining unchanged. 
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line for each foreign line which arrives 
in the national territory, with the same 
mileage and, in principle, the same fre- 
quency.” 

Unlike the domestic companies which 
must exclude as shareholders those in- 
dividuals who own stock in other trans- 
port companies which have a monopoly 
in their zones of operation, FAMA is au- 
thorized to “conclude agreements and 
contracts to combine and complement 
the services of the company with those 
which other companies dedicated to au- 
tomotive, railroad, maritime or river 
transport may offer” and to “offer land, 
river, and maritime services which may 
be necessary as auxiliaries to air trans- 
port.” FAMA is empowered to “realize 
all the operations of legitimate com- 
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merce, directly or indirectly related to 
its social ends, as, for example, the finan- 
cing and purchasing of air services 
abroad, aeronautical manufacturing, 
commercial representation and the like, 
providing that an activity which is con- 
nected with aeronautics is involved.” 

Another modification of the provisions 
of the domestic company bylaws is seen 
in the establishment of a preferential 
list of investors instead of restricting 
private investors to native Argentines, as 
is done for domestic companies. The or- 
der of preference assigned for FAMA is 
as follows: (a) Native Argentines; (b) 
corporations established within the 
country, whose members are exclusively 
Argentine; (c) naturalized Argentines; 
(d) corporations established within the 
country, whose members in a majority 
are Argentine; (e) corporations estab- 
lished within the country; and (f) identi- 
fiable persons domiciled in the country 
for more than 10 years. 

However, it is established that the 
companies mentioned in this list may not 
be branches of, or be controlled by, for- 
eign companies, groups, or interests, and 
must be acceptable as shareholders. 


Rates, Taxes, Amortization 


A complicated rate system has been 
established for FAMA which provides 
that the rates must be fixed “within the 
limits of the international market of air 
carriage” and “should be sufficient to 
assure an annual interest of 5 percent 
as a minimum on paid-in capital.” 
However, it is also provided that if re- 
turns for any fiscal year are not suf- 
ficient to cover the expenses of the com- 
pany, including guaranteed interest, the 
deficit will be covered by the Argentine 
Government. 

The competitive position of FAMA, as 
compared with any other international 
line that may at some time in the future 
be established in Argentina, is assisted 
by its tax exemptions—these comprise 
exemptions from taxes on gasoline and 
aviation lubricants, customs duties for 
materials and equipment used by the 
company, and corporate income taxes. 

FAMA is required, in principle, to pro- 
ceed to the replacement of 50 percent of 
its flight equipment at the end of the 
first 5-year period, and 50 percent at the 
end of every subsequent 6-year period. 
This rather steep rate apparently is jus- 
tified by the necessity of initiating new 
lines in regions where a new investment 
of capital is not warranted for reinforc- 
ing a contemplated fleet of cargo planes. 


National Preferences 


Provision is made for the greatest pos- 
sible rationalization and equality of 
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technical characteristics for the equip. 
ment used by FAMA to the end of facilj. 
tating the development of national in. 
dustry. Preference, within technica] and 
economic possibilities, is to be given to 
national products similar to foreign 
products, and to national industries. 
Authorization is thus given for establish. 
ing specifications and products for syb- 
sequent purchases which FAMA may be 
compelled to make abroad. Thus, con- 
siderations of “rationalization and equal. 
ity” might conceivably dictate the estab. 
lishment of further preferences for spe. 
cific foreign products and _ industries 
within the entire Argentine aviation 
market. 

In the case of personnel, a special ex- 


ception is made which permits the em. | 





ployment of foreign flight personnel for | 


the formation of Argentine crews. This 
foreign employment is contemplated for 
the first years of FAMA’s activities as a 
measure to facilitate and accelerate the 
application of the general principles. 


Activities of FAMA To Date 


The first official cognizance of FAMA 
was taken in connection with the appli- 
cation of the Dodero interests to establish 
a private commercial air service. A con- 
cession was granted to LADE as the pre- 


eer ern rr 


cursor of FAMA for commercial] air serv- | 
ices between Buenos Aires, Montevideo, | 
and Punta del Este, and all other air | 


services in the River Plate Basin, with 
prolongations to Brazil, Africa, and 
Europe. The concession was, by decree 
of January 23, temporarily transferred 


— 


to the Dodero company as provisional 


administrator of services conceded to 
FAMA, with a further proviso that the 
authorization involved would be can- 
celed as soon aS FAMA was in a position 
to assume the direct management or to 
have the services operated by LADE. 
The preferred character thus accorded 
to FAMA led to the decision of the 
Dodero interests to announce in Febru- 
ary the suspension of all negotiations for 
private commercial air services in Argen- 
tina. The first directorate of FAMA was 
installed on February 21. 

Although no specific mention was made 
of FAMA in connection with the permis- 
sion accorded in January 1946 to the 
Brazilian air line, Cruzeiro do Sul, to fly 
over Argentine territory to Chile, it is 
presumed that any reciprocity extended 
by the Brazilian Government in that 
connection would be exercised by FAMA. 
(The agreement was obtained on condi- 
tion that the air line would obtain from 


the Brazilian Government an expression | 


of reciprocity for Argentina within 90 
days. The Brazilian line was given no 
cabotage privileges in Argentina in the 


original agreement, and there is some 
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reason to believe that the concession will 
be modified, although no official state- 
ment regarding Argentine amendments 
has as yet been made.) 

The first instance in which the Argen- 
tine Government specifically insisted on 
reciprocal rights for FAMA as a partic- 
ular line was on February 16, 1946, when 
Air France was given a concession for 
passenger and cargo services to Argen- 
tina and across Argentine territory to 
Chile on condition that Air France must 
secure reciprocity for FAMA from the 
French Government. This reciprocity 
referred both to the establishment of 
commercial air services between Argen- 
tina and France and to the flight of 
Argentine planes over French territory 
and over that of French colonies or pos- 
sessions situated on the normal routes 
of world air trade. The reaction of the 
French Government to this request has 
not yet been made known. 

In March, negotiations were begun be- 
tween FAMA and the Chilean chosen 
aviation instrument, Lineas Aéreas Na- 
cionales (LAN) , and on May 2 agreement 


was signed providing for reciprocal co- | 


operation in developing commercial serv- 
ices. Combination services will be estab- 
lished with LAN flying the Santiago- 
Mendoza route and FAMA the MendoZa— 
Buenos Aires route without prejudice to 
through services over the entire route. 
In April, a British mission arrived in 
Buenos Aires to conclude an air agree- 
ment between the two countries, the 
principal subject of discussion being re- 
ciprocal services between BSAA (British 
South American Airline) and FAMA. 
The agreement was signed in May and 
the establishment of an Argentine branch 
of the British international line was an- 
nounced. The offices of the Argentine 
branch, which is known as Linea Aérea 
Britanica Sociedad An6dnima, were 
opened in Buenos Aires on May 20. 


Proposed Services 


The first service proposed by FAMA 
was to Chile and was scheduled for the 
end of April. The next route planned 
was to Brazil, scheduled for May. There- 
after, services are to be initiated to 
Europe on a Portugal, Great Britain, 
France schedule. Lines are also con- 
templated to the United States; the pos- 
sibilities of New York, Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, and San Francisco as 
terminals are being surveyed. A route to 
South Africa is being studied and is con- 
sidered of much importance in the light 


of growing trade relations between the 
two countries. 


FAMA’s Problems 


There are many problems which must 
be solved before FAMA actually becomes 
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a going concern. These involve capital 
and equipment, route and terminal fa- 
cilities, and the selection of personnel. 

Should FAMA acquire the capital of 
150,000,000 pesos as planned, it will be- 
come the company with the largest capi- 
tal quoted on the Argentine stock ex- 
change. (Only one company among 
those now quoted has a capital of 100,- 
000,000 pesos.) Theoretically FAMA has 
at its disposition at the present time 
70,000,000 pesos, 50,000,000 of which the 
Government has obligated itself to pro- 
vide, together with 20,000,000 from its 
advance from the Bank of the Nation. 
Since provision is made in the bylaws 
for contribution to the capital of the 
company in real property, equipment, 
infrastructural installations, and the like, 
the Government may be supposed to 
contemplate the extension of at least a 
part of its shares in ground facilities and 
in the antiquated flight equipment now 
used by LADE. 


Flight Equipment 


The establishment of FAMA will pre- 
sent an attractive aviation-equipment 
market. The budget of the company 
has been set at 150,000,000 pesos, but 
not all of this will be available for sup- 
ply expenditures, as the Government 
undoubtedly will write in substantial 
contributions in kind (terminal facilities, 
ground installations, and the like) in 
computing its share of investment and 
ownership. An appreciable amount of 
equipment will, however, have to be pur- 
chased abroad if FAMA undertakes an 
ambitious program. 

It is reported that 20 Vickers Vikings 
27-passenger transport planes (British) 
have been contracted for by FAMA, the 
first of these planes being expected in 
Argentina about July. 

It has been officially announced that 
LADE is to transfer part of its planes 
and equipment to FAMA to facilitate the 
initiation of operations. The same ad- 
ministrative organization will supervise 
the operation of both lines, and the grad- 
ual absorption by FAMA of the civilian 
administrative personnel employed by 
LADE is contemplated. Neither the 
number of planes and personnel nor the 
dates on which these transfers will occur 
have been released as yet. 

It has been announced that the ci- 
vilian administrative personnel of LADE 
will be transferred to FAMA, and at- 
tempts have been made to recruit civil- 
ians as pilots for the new line. How- 
ever, there is not in Argentina a pool of 
civilian pilots or air crews capable of 
handling the types of planes which 
FAMA must use. There are a number 
of civilians who fly or are able to fly 
private planes but very few have had 
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experience with the heavier types. Al- 
though some trained men will be re- 
turning from active service in British 
or American Air Forces, most of these 
probably will not be interested in com- 
mercial flying. 

It seems obvious that at least in the 
early stages of operations, FAMA must 
depend upon pilots who are in active 
service or those who have very recently 
acquired reserve status. The only alter- 
native would seem to be the employment. 
of a considerable number of foreign tech- 
nicians and instructors (provision for 
which is made in FAMA’s bylaws) for 
early operation of services and the train- 
ing of Argentine crews. 


Airport and Route Facilities 


With regard to terminal and route 
facilities, FAMA appears to be proceed- 
ing on a reciprocal theory. Apparently 
this line intends to provide these facilities 
and installations to foreign lines coming 
to Argentina in return for similar pro- 
visions from the other countries involved. 
This was indicated in the recent agree- 
ments with LAN, of Chile, and the French 
line, Air France. Representatives of the 
British line also have expressed their 
satisfaction with such an arrangement. 

By resolution of the Argentine Secre- 
tariat of Aeronautics, seven transit re- 
gions for the safety and control of civil 
and commercial airplanes within the ter- 
ritory of the Argentine Republic were 
established in April 1946. The seven re- 
gions will be administered by the Bureau 
of Air Transit (Direcci6én del Transito 
Aérea), which is a dependency of the 
Secretariat, and correlative but not sub- 
ordinate to the Division of Civil Aeronau- 
tics of that Department. 

The Eastern Region has headquarters 
in the airport “Presidente Rivadavia.” 
Its zone of influence is the Province of 
Buenos Aires. 

The Central Region, with headquarters 
in the airport of Cordoba, has as its zone 
of influence the Province of Cordoba. 

The Western Region will have head- 
quarters in the airport at Mendoza. Its 
zone of influence comprises the Provinces 
of La Rioja, San Luis, San Juan, and 
Mendoza. 

The Northeastern region has head- 
quarters in Resistencia and as its zone 
of influence the territories of Misiones, 
Chaco, and Formosa, and the Provinces 
of Santa Fe, Corrientes, and Entre Rios. 

The Northwestern region, with head- 
quarters at Salta, has as its zone of in- 
fluence the Provinces of Salta, Santiago 
del Estero, Tucuman, Catamarca, and 
Jujuy. 

The Southwestern region, with head- 
quarters in Bariloche, has as its zone of 
influence the territories of La Pampa, 
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Rio Negro, Neuquen, and Chubut, with 
the latter having as its limits Rio Negro 
to 44° south latitude. 

The Southern region, with headquar- 
ters in Rio Gallegos, covers the territories 
of Chubut (from 44° south latitude to the 
boundary of the territory of Santa Cruz), 
Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego. 

The official resolution which estab- 
lished these seven regions states that 
the measure is based on the necessity of 
organizing the air traffic being developed 
over the Argentine territory and its ad- 
jacent waters, and on the theory that 
experience counsels the division of the 
country into regions each of which exer- 
cises control corresponding to its respec- 
tive zone. 

The resolution also reaffirms “the con- 
cept that the Nation exercises complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over its air 
space and adjacent territorial waters, 
these being material for exclusively na- 
tional legislation over both international 
and interprovincial air traffic in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Decree of 
National Air Policy of April 27, 1945. 
Similarly, there is placed in evidence 
the fact that the services protecting 
air transportation must be organized in 
a manner that will permit the Nation to 
exercise a permanent and rigid control, 
as it does over navigation in its territorial 
waters.” 
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switch operation to advanced courses in 
railroad supervision. The National Poly- 
technic Institution has under advise- 
ment the question of recognizing Rail- 
road School diplomas. Under Mexican 
professional codes this would be of 
marked benefit to railroad employees who 
might seek employment elsewhere. 

The railroad school curriculum is the 
result of more than 2 years’ exhaustive 
cooperative work by members of the 
United States Railway Mission. Under 
the direction of Robert J. de Camp, Mis- 
sion Chief, and his assistant, José M, 
Orozco Escobosa, they examined the field 
of technical educational courses open to 
railroad men in the United States, seek- 
ing thoroughness of subject matter, sus- 
ceptibility to meaningful translation into 
Spanish, and adaptability to Mexican 
railroad problems. Courses offered by 
the Railroad Educational Bureau in 
Omaha, Nebr., were finally selected as 
satisfactorily meeting these specifica- 
tions. The Omaha school has had more 
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than 27 years’ experience in developing 
courses of instruction for every depart- 
ment of railway operation. It has served 
85 percent of North American Class I 
railroads with these practical training 
courses. 

Thus, school as well as engine bells are 
ringing up and down and across the Mex- 
ican railroad arterial system, whose 
steady pulse is so vital to the life-flow 
of that nation. 


Character of Courses 


In the Buena Vista Station School, at 
Mexico City, instructors are kept busy 
through the greater part of the day in 
blackboard and book instruction, and in 
showing students the practical handling 
of a maze of pipes and hose couplings, 
air cylinders, pumps, brake apparatus, 
control heads and valves, all with their 
ramified problems of power, stress and 
strain which go into the myriad formulae 
of heavy-train operation. 

The seven main courses mentioned 
above are blocked out as follows: 

1. Supervision—open to foremen and man- 
agers in the various branches of railroading. 

2. Steam Locomotives—for engineers, fire- 
men, and roundhouse men. 

3. Diesel and Diesel-Electric Locomotives— 
same as above. 

4. Advanced Mechanics—for 
shop and roundhouse men. 

5. Airbrakes—for engineers, firemen, shop 
and roundhouse men. 

6. Electricity—for signal operators. 

7. Mathematics up to and including trigo- 
nometry—all advanced mechanical ratings. 


engineers, 


Not to neglect “teacher” himself, each 
school will contain reference works on 
technical and cultural subjects, and a 
library of pedagogical information to be 
used in the training of instructors to 
serve the chain of schools. 

Off to a good start, the school system 
is already considered an integral part of 
the National Railways. Figuratively 
speaking, the National Railway directors 
are determined that the men at the 
throttle of Mexican trains will know 
down to decimal points just what they 
are asking their trains to do when, to use 
railroad lingo, they “‘pour on the coal.” 

Though the United States Mission co- 
operative activities came to a close June 
30, 1946, as the many phases of emer- 
gency rehabilitation work leveled off into 
problems of maintenance and future ex- 
pansion, de Camp and Orozco will con- 
tinue to supervise curricular activities of 
the Bureau until it is firmly entrenched 
as a going concern in the National Rail- 
way System of Mexico. 


Challenge Faced on Broad Front 


With this sort of maintenance, repair 
and reclamation work, and educational 
effort going on intensely, it is small 
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wonder that Mexico’s National Railway . 
System has been able to cope with many 
of its problems and is in a position to con. 
front with reasonable effectiveness the 
challenge of Mexico’s expanding peace. 
time economy. 

In the opinion of the technical mej 
who put this big job of reclamation ang 
rehabilitation across, continued progress 
along the lines tested by war demands} ~ 
will enable the System to meet the chal-— 
lenge with a marked degree of success, F 
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